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SOME FACTORS IN ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


By ZONA GALE 


iT IS said that academic free- 
nine dom is threatened from two 
oy WE | directions. From one side a 
RAL) wind of either reactionary or 
radical thought may sway student or 
faculty or governing bodies, a wind blow- 
ing from darkly suspected sources. On 
the other side, gifts from educational 
foundations rooted in great monopolies 
may be undermining the autonomy of the 
state-supported educational institutions. 

That first fear I have never entertained. 
Many winds blow which blow down 
nothing. Student and faculty bodies the 
world over and the ages down have rocked 
to winds of liberalism and sailed on con- 
servative waters, and the university has 
goneon. Eventhe political appointments 
of governing bodies by alternating ad- 
ministrations have not served to touch the 
general tenor of trusteeships. With those 
who are alarmed by extreme, utterances of 
student, or faculty member, or school 
board, or regent, it is difficult to 
sympathize. 

For example—the personal instance 
being not only permissible, but case 
material—some recent beneficiaries of 
scholarships in which I am interested at a 
state university, hold and utter opinions 


which are as remote from my own as were 
the four confines of the universe before Ein- 
stein. And every time that such an utter- 
ance is made, some local newspaper is 
certain casually to attach to the report of 
the speech, my name and the name of the 
scholarships. As reported, these utter- 
ances often have seemed to me not only 
half baked, but utterly untouched by any 
fire. Twice I have written a letter to these 
students saying in effect: ‘I do not wish to 
limit your utterances, but can you not see 
that . "" and twice I have torn up 
the letter. To defend to the end the right 
of another to say what one does not oneself 
believe, is one of the many essences of 
democracy. To judge from _ student 
speeches and student periodicals, the exist- 
ence of that one essence is more widely 
recognized every year. Every year it is 
harder to bear. But every effort at phras- 
ing opinion is an effort to thrust through 
the universal envelope of inarticulacy. 
The wisdom of the faculties and trustees 
who tolerate this difficult process, is 
moving and prophetic. If they can bear 
it, they have borne well. 

Gifts from educational foundations to 
state-supported educational institutions 
involve a different principle. 
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At the first meeting of the Association of 
American University Professors, Professor 
Josiah Royce of Harvard read a paper 
discussing a report made by one of the 
educational foundations, on Middlebury 
College, Vermont. This paper is as 
modern today as on the day for which it 
was written. Already the far-seeing phil- 
osopher divined that tomorrow in educa- 
tion would emphasize a situation then 
newly arising, a situation which he called 
‘the most various and the most delicate 
with which academic life has to deal’’; 
namely that of the relation between state 
control and private benefaction. 

By private benefaction is not meant gifts 
of individuals, as endowments or as 
scholarships by alumni or others, nor any 
form of bequest or inheritance. Every 
state-supported educational institution 
above high school rank carries a long list 
of gifts, memorials, fellowships, scholar- 


ships, bequests, and benefactions for 


specific building or other purposes, and 
these are welcomed as a family home 
welcomes gifts from its members and its 


intimates. It was not this form of bene- 
faction with which Professor Royce was 
concerned. It was rather the gifts from 
educational foundations, gifts petitioned 
for by educational institutions supposedly 
state supported. It is here that the empha- 
sis is placed by those who relate the 
situation to the future of academic free- 
dom, saying that: Privately sustained 
institutions may be expected to ask for and 
to receive private benefactions from any 
source. But state-supported institutions 
may be expected to be state supported. 
And that to petition educational founda- 
tions for support challenges the whole 
theory of state-supported education. 

Fear of standardization, of the loss of 
‘a wise provincialism in education,’’ was 
in the mind of Professor Royce. But later 
another possible factor entered the minds 
of those engaged. The report of the 
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Federal Industrial Relations Committee, 
appointed by President Wilson, hinted at 
the social aspect of the problem. The 
report found that: 


The domination by the men in whose hands the 
final control of a large part of American industry rests 
is rapidly being extended to the control of education 
and public service in the United States; and one of the 
means of the exercise of this control is by the endow- 
ment of colleges and universities, and by the creation 
of funds for the pensioning of teachers. 


The Federal Industrial Relations com- 
mittee, like Professor Royce, was con- 
sidering no such primitive possibility as 
that of conditions being attached to any 
gift, with reference to kind of teachers or 
of teaching; and no such conditions are 
ever made. As for the term tainted money, 
that died with the days of muck racking, 
and a wiser appraisal knows that in a few 
generations all money slips into the budget 
of the race. But it is evident that in the 
minds of all these investigators, there did 
lie the reflection that the gift of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to an institution 
or to a department, and the high hope of 
more thousands, may have their effect in 
directions delicate and difficult to measure. 

I have a neighbor who in discussing a 
corrupt practices act says shrewdly: ‘‘You 
may be a good man, but you vote where 
your money comes from.”’ 

This is legally recognized in the case of 
state legislatures. Nobody publicly en- 
dows them. And if private endowments 
are discovered to be fostering the growth 
of even the most highly social bills, the 
activity is given another name. It is the 
contention of many that other state- 
supported institutions—such as the public 
schools and the universities—should come 
under the same convention. That the 
independence of the lawmakers of a state 
is not more vital to society than the inde- 
pendence of its teachers and its students. 
Indeed, in Wisconsin private gifts to 
certain state institutions sometimes have 
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been refused—a gift to the School for the 
Blind and a gift to the State Library 
Commission—on the ground that state- 
supported institutions should be state sup- 
ported. 

The gifts and benefactions of the educa- 
tional foundations is one of the amazing 
developments of the centralization of great 
wealth. The decentralization of wealth 
begins as by a law, and its dedication to 
society is a tilting of a balance which 
seems to require no human agency for its 
accomplishment. To a watcher of the 
skies and of other places, it is written 
among the stars that centralization and 
decentralization are twin-born, and that 
the more quickly the distribution can be 
made the better. That in this age, this 
distribution is extended not only to tribal 
heirs but to social and medical agencies 
is a long and forward step. 

But another long and forward step had 
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been taken earlier. Private schools gave 
way to state-supported schools. It may 
be that we do not realize what a victory 
that was—a victory too dearly bought to 
be lost without awareness. When a state- 
supported school petitions for aid to the 
great foundations—and if it receives, it 
must petition, since these gifts are never 
offered—the act is construable as an ad- 
mission that the state cannot adequately 
sustain that forward step of which the 
educational world has been so proud. If 
the state-sustained university should in 
time fall behind its brilliance brothers in 
physical equipment—though why should 
it do that?—still it may have kept some- 
thing which a democracy should know 
how to isolate and to define. 

These are some factors in the future of 
academic freedom which, in all the race 
for self-expression and for intellectual 
liberty, we may as well consider. 


WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT WOMEN'S 
COLLEGE ATHLETICS? 


By W. CARSON RYAN, JR. 


- ae) PROMOTE programs of 
a J) physical activities for all mem- 


M7 Al 
pel rather than for a limited num- 
ber chosen for their physical prowess."’ 

‘To protect athletics from exploitation 
for the enjoyment of the spectator or for 
the athletic reputation or commercial ad- 
vantage of any institution or organiza- 
tion.”’ 

In these two statements from the plat- 
form of the Women’s Division of the Na- 
tiénal Amateur Athletic Federation one 
finds summarized most of what can be said 
today about athletics at any level, regard- 
less of sex. Although drawn up for wo- 
men, this platform enunciates principles 
that are in the main applicabletothe whole 


bers of given social groups 


school and college athletic situation. The 
real question, however, is whether those in 
charge of women’s athletics, especially in 
the colleges and universities of thecountry, 
can see beyond the mere negative attack 
on the acknowledged abuses of men’s ath- 
letics and build up adequate athletic op- 
portunities for women. 

We know surprisingly little about wo- 
men’s college athletics. Georgia Borg 
Johnson’s Columbia study of required phys- 
ical education for women, made in 1927, 
states that ‘‘so far as the present investiga- 
tor has been able to discover, no scientific 
study has been made concerning the phys- 
iological, psychological, or educational 
effects of intercollegiate athletics among 
women.’’ The Carnegie Foundation Ath- 
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letic Enquiry, with its wealth of data col- 
lected about athletics for college men, has 
only a few brief words for women. The 
Carnegie bulletin on the literature of ath- 
letics has a section containing some sixty 
references to athletics for girls and women, 
but barely a dozen have to do at all specif- 
ically with women’s college athletics, and 
the vagueness of the information is even 
more noticeable than in the case of the 
material on men’s athletics before the Car- 
negie Foundation did its field work and 
collected its evidence. 


II 


It is perhaps inevitable that in the ab- 
sence of exact information the range of 
opinion on most of the issues of women’s 
athletics should be unbounded. On the 
question of intercollegiate competition, 
for example, there seems to be no real 
agreement as to either principles or facts. 
Even in the face of the general acceptance 
of athletics as education and of the ideal 
of widespread participation, certain of the 
views expressed make one wonder whether 
some males have not retained mental 
reservations. How otherwise account for 
the utterances of one of our best protago- 
nists of ‘‘athletics for all’’—Dr. Frederick 
Rand Rogers—who wrote as follows last 
year: 


Physically women are not adapted by anatomical 
structure or physiological function to the intense 
forms of muscular activity and strain which are funda- 
mental and normal in athletics as developed and car- 
ried on for boys and men. 

Competitive sports tend to develop behavior pat- 
terns which are contrary to feminine nature. Natural 
feminine health and attractiveness, whether physical, 
emotional, or social, certainly are impaired if not de- 
stroyed by the belligerent attitudes and competitive 
spirit the development of which intense athletic ac- 
tivity inevitably fosters. One has only to postulate a 
female Roosevelt to reduce to absurdity the claims of 
those who foster the masculinization of girls. Neither 
men nor any normal woman would embrace or will- 
ingly tolerate any tendency towards such an eventual- 
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ity, yet competitive athletics will bring it about more 
surely than any other human behavior. 

Games and sports for girls, by all means, of recrea- 
tive types which develop physical, psychic, and social 
health and charm, but interschool competition in 
basketball, baseball, track, and field sports, and 
Olympic competition of whatever nature: No! 


Doubtless many thousands of girls and 
young women in the United States and in 
other countries who have been engaging 
in competitive sports will want to look at 
themselves in the glass to see whether 
they can recognize the creatures Dr. Rog- 
ers depicts. They will wish to know at 
what point athletic participation ceases 
to be “‘feminine’’ and becomes ‘“‘belliger- 
ent."’ Is intercollegiate competition 
necessarily any worse than interclass? 

Another recognized authority, Mabel 
Lee, writing at almost exactly the same 
time as Dr. Rogers, seems to plead for ath- 
letic competition as an essential in the edu- 
cation of women: 


How many women really know the game of ‘‘give 
and take’’ in the business world, in the political 
world, in the educational world, or even in the world 
of home-making? We must admit that on the whole 
we fall short of the mark set by men. Is it because 
we have not back of us the heritage of sports and 
games that fell to our brothers’ lot? If that is the 
reason, and I believe many of us are quite ready to 
accept it, that differentiation between the sexes can 
easily be made to disappear to the great advantage of 
woman in her future work in the world. 








Whatever the evidence, the consensus of 
modern educational philosophy with re- 
gard to women’s athletics is probably well 
expressed by J. B. Nash of New York Uni- 
versity: 


Athletics for girls? Certainly! It is one of the 
basic phases of education. How much? Just as 
much as the organic examination indicates will give 
benefit to the individual. When? Throughout life. 
Where? Anywhere where results as indicated above 
can be produced. 

As a matter of practical administration this means 
trained women physical directors, capable of classi- 
fying children and adapting activities to their needs. 
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It means an intra-school program which involves 
every girl in theinstitution. It involves the elimina- 
tion of gate receipts, because gate receipts merely 
start a vicious circle. It involves the elimination of 
pyramiding games which involve city championships, 
State championships, National championships, and 
international championships. It practically means 
the elimination of the spectator, who, after all, rep- 
resents “‘the deep-dyed villain of thisdrama."’ Ath- 
letics cannot be run both as a financial proposition 
and as an educational proposition, and this is true not 
only for girls’ athletics but also for boys’ athletics, 
whether conducted in high schools, colleges, or uni- 
versiti¢es. 


III 


Much of the controversy over girls and 
women in athletics has centered about the 
health question, and our information on 
this point seems to be about where similar 
information was with regard to the health 
of men athletes until a long series of stud- 
ies from Morgan down to Lee and Dublin 
began to show us where we really were. 
Mind and Body published as late as 1924 Dr. 
E. H. Arnold’s report on ‘‘the peculiar na- 
ture of the female,’’ in which it was sug- 
gested that increases in the number of arti- 
ficial deliveries at child birth ‘‘are in part 
due to pelvic changes resulting from ath- 
letics not intended for women.’’ A num- 
ber of years before, however, Dudley A. 
Sargent, surveying all the athletic games 
played by men, and admitting that some 
could hardly be played by women in the 
prevailing style because of the difference 
in body build, reached the conclusion that 
there were no men’s games that could not, 
if modified, ““be played by women with 
reasonable hopes of physical, mental, and 
moral improvement.”’ 

A long and sharp battle, still undecisive 
in the absence of real evidence, has waged 
over the problem of woman's traditional 
periodic disability. Clelia D. Mosher’s 
vigorous defence of woman's physical op- 
portunities, in her Woman's Physical Free- 
dom (1923), probably expresses the mind of 
many college women: 
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Woman has today such an opportunity as was 
never before given. It rests alone with her, whether 
she rejects it, clinging to the old idea of physical 
weakness and dependence, or with open mind takes 
the opportunity of tasting the richness of physical 
perfection and the fulness of life which comes in its 
train, making of herself a better citizen, a better wife, 
a better mother. 


On the other hand, Frances A. Helle- 
brandt, reviewing the effects of athletic 
exercise on women, is inclined to feel that 
the pendulum has swung too far in the di- 
rection of disregard of restraint: 


The problem is clearly an educational one. We 
cannot expect athletic success until we honestly ac- 
cept our responsibility and teach with sincerity and 
effectiveness the foundations upon which it rests. It 
is our task to raise the health intelligence of our mem- 
bers, to stimulate the lethargic through thoroughly 
rational training concepts, to protect the girl who is 
reckless and ignorantly indifferent to her bodily con- 
dition, to teach her moderation and the strength and 
adequacy of right living. 


IV 


The weakest element in the athletic situ- 
ation for college women is the emphasis 
upon the negative rather than the con- 
structively educational. One who ana- 
lyzes the seventeen statements in the plat- 
form of the Women’s Division is struck 
with the considerable number that are 
purely negative blows aimed at the evils of 
athletics as practiced by college men. ‘‘To 
discourage athletic competition which in- 
volves travel,’’ for example, is one of those 
easy things to say for which little real 
information is at hand. Much of what is 
currently said and thought on the subject 
of women’s athletics needs to be re- 
examined in the light of actual evidence. 
‘Intercollegiate athletic competition for 
women is virtually non-existent today,”’ 
say Williams and Hughes in their new 
book, Athletics in Education. ‘‘The great 
majority of directors of physical education 
for women are opposed to it.’ But how 
much of this opposition is mere prejudice? 
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The authors add: 


There is a growing feeling, however, that under 
very careful supervision and with appropriate forms 
and organization women and girls may participate in 
inter-institutional competition in some sports with 
benefit both to themselves and the schools they rep- 
resent. 


A grudging word, that, but perhaps pro- 
phetic. The one note that runs through 
all the modern physical education litera- 
ture is athletics as education. lf athletics 
are indeed an integral part of education, 
then there is more to the present task of 
women’s college athletics than merely 
sneering at the evils of men’s sports or 
turning the back on athletic forms and 
practices that happen to have been abused. 
Women should be able to learn from the 
mistakes of men in athletics, just as scout- 
ing for girls has handsomely avoided some 
of the major errors of scouting for boys. 
But there is more to itthanthat. Wom- 
en’s college athletics should be studied, 
The health 


quite independently of men’s. 
question should be gone into as thoroughly 
as it has recently been investigated for 
men, not with ancient prejudices as the 


starting point, but with a scientific 
determination to find out thefacts. Thead- 
mirable beginnings of the intramural pro- 
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grams for women that exist at a few insti- 
tutions should be built upon, with some 
of the social-educational claims for group 
athletics receiving consideration as well 
as the individual health and recreational 
possibilities. President Angell’s ‘‘con- 
fession of faith in matters athletic’’—a 
pronouncement less widely known than it 
deserves—contains words that apply quite 
as much to college women as to college 
men: 


I believe in the development of wholesome games 
and sports, particularly those that are conducted out 
of doors. . . . I believe that the chief aim of col- 
lege athletics should be the physical and moral 
improvement of the entire group. . . . We must 
believe in all sincerity that physical education, includ- 
ing competitive sports, is an essential part of the 
obligation of the college, and in no sense a mere ex- 
crescence, to be confided to the casual outsider or the 
transient apprentice. We must recognize that it 
stands in the closest possible relation to moral educa- 
tion, which we often pronounce one of the prime du- 
ties of the college, if not, indeed, the very first. We 
must believe unreservedly in sports for the whole col- 
lege community, and competitive group sports as far 
as possible. We must believe that our great task is 
to secure and perpetuate right habits of living that 
will contribute to physical vigor, steady nerves, and 
long life. We must recognize the incomparable 
healing that is in the life of the open air; and particu- 
larly, we must recognize that bona fide recreation, 
sheer, preoccupying fun, is the essential feature of the 
best régime. 





STANDARDIZATION—A WOMEN’S PROBLEM 


By P.G. 


HERE isa deal of discussion just 
now as to what standardiza- 


Ii > y/ 
My 
Le 
Y 


S 


‘sy tion and this machine civiliza- 


WPL BAT tion of ours are doing to us as 
human beings. Extensive as these discus- 
sions are, the problem, by and large, has 
been given scant attention by women. Yet 
women have been more profoundly affected 
than have men by the changes which 
technology is bringing into our civiliza- 
tion, and there seems every reason to ex- 
pect these influences to spread still further. 
Moreover, the question of whether the 
technique of standardization is to become 
fully effective in distribution, as it is be- 
coming in production, lies primarily in the 
hands of women, since they are the pur- 
chasing agents of the family. 

Machine production, based upon stand- 
atdization, has been the underlying cause 
of the most important changes in the life 
of woman in the last half century: her 
growing economic independence, largely 
through employment outside the home, 
and the vast changes in the family as a so- 
cial and economic unit, including the 
lightening of her labors through the shift- 
ing of work formerly done in the home 
to the factory. Will equally profound 
changes come about through the extension 
of standardization technique to the buy- 
ing and selling of goods in everyday life? 
For, be it remembered, fully half of the 
human energy expended during our work- 
ing hours goes into our distribution proc- 
esses. 

On one point there is complete agree- 
ment beween those who deplore the ad- 
vancing ‘“‘technologization’’ of our civili- 
zation, in which standardization plays so 
vital a part, and those who glory in this 
advance; namely, that the process is going 
on at an accelerated pace. We are at pres- 
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ent so constituted that we will not con- 
tinue to work two hours to do a thing that 
we can as easily accomplish in one hour 
with the aid of a machine. Even the man 
or the woman who decries the condition 
will not do it. 


II 


But what do we mean by standardiza- 
tion? It is the reduction of a thing to an 
industrial habit. Instead of making each 
bolt, nut, automobile and radio set a spe- 
cial problem in design and construction, 
each step of which would then have to be 
worked out de novo, we find out the best way 
of doing the thing and then do it that way. 
Why solve the same problem dozens, 
millions, or billions of times a year (as 
would actually be the case in bolts and 
nuts )—usually, of necessity, with half- 
baked solutions—instead of determining 
the best practical solution under the cir- 
cumstances and then reducing this solu- 
tion to a habit? 


Standardization is thus the liberator that relegates 
the problems that have been already solved to their 
proper place, namely, to the field of routine, and 
leaves the creative faculties free for the problems that 
are still unsolved. Standardization from this point 
of view is thus an indispensable ally of the creative 
genius. 


More concretely, industrial standardiza- 
tion means: 


1. Grading of products and specifications for ma- 
terials as a basis of purchase, to assure that buyer and 
seller are talking about the same thing, in order that 
the buyer shall actually get what he buys. For ex- 
ample, western apples are now accurately graded and 
labeled as to quality and size, and are packed 4o 
pounds to the box. Hence a glance at the label tells 
the consumer precisely the quality and the exact num- 
ber of apples in the box—even the location of each in- 
dividual apple is standardized. Industrial examples 
are: specifications for cement, steel and other metals, 
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for paint, and the like. All of the great markets for 
staple commodities, such as those for wheat and cot- 
ton, are necessarily based upon established grades for 
the commodities. In the last analysis all buying and 
selling of commodities which do not come under the 
eye of the buyer, to be satisfactory, must be based on 
some sort of standards, explicit or implied. 

2. Methods of making acceptance tests for ma- 
terials and apparatus, to settle disputes as to the ac- 
ceptability of goods, and, what is much more im- 
portant, to prevent such disputes from arising. 

3. Agreement upon the precise meaning of trade 
and technical terms commonly used in contracts and 
other business transactions. As a matter of fact, a 
large part, perhaps the greater part of standardization, 
is essentially agreement on definitions. When we 
agree on specifications for cement, we are really agree- 
ing on what we mean by cement, so that we may tele- 
graph, ‘‘Send one thousand barrels of cement accord- 
ing to specifications,’’ with the full assurance that 
there will be no misunderstanding of the requirements. 
The same is true of methods of test, of grades and 
grading rules, for materials and for apparatus. It 
took a vast amount of technical study and many years 
of negotiation before a ‘‘one-horsepower’’ motor had 
the same meaning when used by competing manu- 
facturers. 


A very large part, probably the greater 
part, of the purchases by men and women 
of the things of everyday life are made upon 
an extremely crude and primitive basis. 
In comparison with the effective methods 
used by the best organized and most intelli- 
gently directed corporations, one is 
tempted to compare much of our purchas- 
ing at retail with the neolithic stage of 
barter. This is why so large a part of the 
gain in production is lost in increasing dis- 
tribution costs, thus preventing the advan- 
tages from passing through to the general 
public. 

In contrast, many corporations are suc- 
ceeding in putting their purchasing on a 
basis comparable in efficiency with that of 
their production methods. Equipped with 
research and testing laboratories, they 
work out with scientific nicety the phys- 
ical and chemical properties necessary in 
the materials and parts which they need, 
specify these characteristics as a basis of 
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their transactions with suppliers, and 
finally check deliveries of materials by 
systematic inspection and test. In many 
cases such a specification controls the bulk 
of the production of a given commodity, as 
for example, is the case with Portland 
cement. 


Ill 


An important group of trained women, 
the members of the American Home Econ- 
omics Association, have launched a move- 
ment to make available in our buying of 
many of the things of everyday life the 
great economic advantages of the scientific 
methods used by industrialists. 

The plans of home economists are well 
illustrated by a technical project which 
they initiated with the American Stand- 
ards Association for the standardization 
of ordinary household refrigerators. In 
their formal request that the work be 
undertaken, the home economists placed 
great emphasis upon the fact that at pres- 
ent, in an overwhelming majority of cases, 
the consumer who purchases a refrigerator 
and the salesman who sells it are in almost 
complete ignorance of its quality. They 
declared that there should be nationally 
recognized specifications for refrigerators 
in order to make it possible for the con- 
sumer to know the quality of the refrigera- 
tor she is buying. Their request was 
based upon 


the facts established by government experts and dem- 
onstrated over and over again in food laboratories 

. that the ice consumption may be twice 
as great in an ordinary household refrigerator as in the 
best (which is by no means the most expensive), and 
that the temperature of the food chambers in some re- 
frigerators may go as high as 65° or 70° Fahrenheit. 
At such a temperature food spoilage is ten to twelve 
times more rapid than when the temperature is 10° 
lower. Efficient refrigeration has therefore a very 
significant bearing on health, and for that reason, 
quite as much as for its economic importance, should 
receive careful consideration. 
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A committee, made up of accredited rep- 
resentatives of all of the groups con- 
cerned—manufacturers, consumers, home 
economists, refrigerating engineers, and 
others—is now working on the develop- 
ment of standard methods of tests and 
specifications to make it possible for deal- 
ers and consumers to know from simple 
data on the nameplate of refrigerators pre- 
cisely what the characteristics of refriger- 
ators are, particularly such matters as the 
temperature of the food chamber, and the 
amount of ice melted under specified con- 
ditions. 

In the same way the home economists 
have initiated standardization projects for 
bed sheets and blankets, and thoroughly 
representative committees are now at work 
on the development of specifications for 
these under the auspices of the American 
Standards Association. 

Another particularly interesting and im- 
portant illustration of the type of problem 
which has been brought forward by the 
home economists is the effect upon the 
quality of silk of the addition of the salts 
of tin, which are now being added to silk 
during the process of dyeing in order to 
give it ‘‘body’’ and draping qualities. By 
far the greater part of woven silk fabrics 
now on the market are thus weighted. 
Frequently the amount of actual silk is 
considerably less than half of the total 
weight of the fabric; the silk fibre may be 
as little as one-quarter of the total. Ac- 
cording to many tests, heavy weighting 
impairs the strength and durability of the 
fabric most seriously,—and so rapidly that 
merchants need to keep asharp watch upon 
their stocks to dispose of them before de- 
terioration upon the shelves becomes too 
pronounced. A furthercomplication arises 
from the fact that the fabric is stretched 
in connection with the weighting process 
(in extreme cases sufficient to double the 
area). All these conditions make more 


involved the question of deterioration and 
shrinkage of garments during the process 
of dry cleaning, the responsibility for 
which thus becomes a controversy between 
the consumer, the dry cleaner, the depart- 
ment store, and the silk manufacturer. 

The problem is not yet solved. It is a 
subject in which there is at present a most 
interesting diversity of opinion. Some of 
the manufacturers believe the weighting 
should be sharply limited, in order to 
maintain the material and the trade at a 
high standard, while others think that 
practically no limitation is desirable, since, 
in their view, women are primarily inter- 
ested only in appearance and rapidly 
changing styles, rather than in durability. 

The manufacturers’ associations have 
made two efforts to limit the weighting of 
silks: in the first effort, from 10 to 50 per 
cent for different fabrics, and from 10 to 60 
per cent in the second effort. It is under- 
stood in the trade that even the higher lim- 
its are being generally exceeded. The 
home economists have demanded, pending 
some more satisfactory solution, that silks, 
both in piece goods and in garments, 
should be clearly labeled with the percent- 
age of weighting. The representatives of 
the great department stores state that they 
are going to require the percentages of 
weighting to be stated on the manufactur- 
ers’ invoices to them, but they do not re- 
gard it as practicable for the ultimate con- 
sumer to be informed as to the amount of 
weighting by placing the information on 
labels on the goods for sale. Their view 
is that this information would only be con- 
fusing to the ultimate consumer and there- 
fore impracticable. It seems too early 
to predict what the outcome of this very 
interesting situation will be. 

Another extremely interesting field is 
that of quality grading of foods and other 
agricultural products. The United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics has done 
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a vast amount of work in establishing 
standard grades of fruits, vegetables, ce- 
reals, meats, eggs, and other products. As 
yet the benefits of this extensive work are 
largely limited to the wholesale market 
group. It is only in the case of a very few 
products, such as butter—and then to only 
a very limited extent—that these are ex- 
tended through to the ultimate consumer 
in her purchases. Will it be possible for 
her to take advantage of the financial sav- 
ings of the methods already extensively 
used by wholesalers of these products? 
The answer seems to lie wholly in the 
hands of women themselves. 


IV 


This problem of whether the great econ- 
omies and other advantages of scientific 
purchasing, extensively used by industrial- 
ists, can be made available in our buying of 
the things of everyday life has been out- 
lined at some length. Can such a plan, 
with its almost unlimited possibilities, 
succeed? If so, it would constitute a ma- 
jor advance in our national economy. At 
the present rate of technological and mana- 
gerial advance, the production of things 
per man-hour (and per woman-hour) will 
double within some twenty-five or thirty 
years. This means an increase of production 
great enough to raise the standard of living of the 
whole population to the present level of the 
middle classes. 

This can only come about if the gain in 
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productive power is not lost through in- 
creasing costs in distribution or by deflec- 
tion to anti-social ends. Of these, the 
most to be feared, and the most important 
fundamentally, is the cost of distribution. 
The ratio of the cost of selling goods to the 
cost of producing them has been steadily 
increasing for many years. 

It is precisely here that the special im- 
portance of women comes in. The home 
economists have begun a courageous at- 
tack upon the problem. Will other 
trained women lend encouragement and 
assistance in leadership in this movement? 
The contribution of scientists in determin- 
ing desirable and practicable standards can 
have little effect on the situation unless 
the buying public acquires some knowl- 
edge of the standards which have been set 
up, and insists on knowing how each ar- 
ticle under consideration compares with 
the standards which have been devised. 
The initial impetus for any such demand 
will necessarily come from women whose 
training in science and economics leads 
them to appreciate this application of the 
scientific method to the bewildering task 
of buying. 

Women spend more than three-fourths 
of the national income. Will they change 
their buying habits to the slight extent 
necessary to bring about so great a re- 
sult? It is an interesting undertaking and 
one which suggests far-reaching possibili- 
ties. 


eS 








HISTORY TEXTBOOKS STILL UNDER DISCUSSION 


By LAURA F. ULLRICK 


LUI 
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NE studying the problem of 
| cultivating fair-mindedness 
through the teaching of his- 
> tory in the schools, feels 
very much like Pandora on opening her 
box of troubles, or like the man of the 
legend who let a genie out of an innocent- 
looking bottle, the problem grows so large 
and complicated before one’s eyes. It is 
much more than a matter of getting the 
textbooks correctly written—no small 
problem in itself. Texts influence many 
students, but a large proportion gain even 
more from the spoken word and unspoken 
attitude of theteacher. How can freedom 
from prejudice be insured in future gener- 
ations, when they come from prejudiced 
homes, are taught by prejudiced teachers, 
and study from prejudiced books? Even 
if the textbook is free from bias, the 
importance of the teacher's influence 
makes the securing of broad-minded 
teachers essential. 

However, a beginning has to be made 
somewhere, and the textbooks seem to be 
the logical point of attack. When they 
have been made right there will be one 
point of contact with the right attitude 
which it is hoped will take, like vaccina- 
tion, until gradually the disease will dis- 
appear. Future teachers are affected by 
the texts of today, for they are among the 
students of today. 

The problem of the textbook is a very 
large one. It may be divided into three 
sections: 

1. Actual misstatements of fact. This 
is the easiest of all to correct, for opinion 
has no part in the mistake. 

2. Half-told truths, where the state- 
ments made are correct, but the impression 


left is wrong. These are less apparent on 
the surface, but are still quite easy to cor- 
rect, if the will to correct is aroused. A 
great deal is already being done in these 
two directions. 

3. Wrong balance of presentation, or 
complete omissions. For example, most 
of us have been taught almost nothing 
about the Asiatic countries, their people 
and their civilizations, or of the Latin- 
American nations. Yet daily the contacts 
are increasing with these parts of the 
world. 


II 


Up to date, the study of textbooks has 
followed two main lines. One consists 
in looking for actual misstatements about 
other nations which foster international 
hatred or teach the wrong kind of nation- 
alism. The other deals with the teaching 
about war. Here are found those pains- 
taking studies in which the number of 
words and of pages given to war are 
counted and compared with those devoted 
to the other phases of history. In such 
studies we find two points of view: one 
would eliminate all discussion of war 
except the merest mention of military 
events, paying considerable attention to 
causes and results of wars; the other 
would turn the coming generations from 
war by stressing its frightfulness. 

It is doubtful if the latter method would 
achieve its goal. Shivers of horror are 
delightful to many. They furnish interest 
and variety to an otherwise prosaic exist- 
ence. Making war horrible will not 
stop it; showing it to be unprofitable and 
incompatible with civilization will pro- 
duce better results. The positive teaching 
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of the causes and results of war, and of the 
means of settling international disputes 
other than by war (for disputes will arise), 
and the great advantages of such settle- 
ments, will gradually bring the necessary 
mental attitude toward this curse of civili- 
zation. Many texts revised within recent 
years leave out accounts of war almost 
altogether, but they also omit accounts of 
the agencies for settlement of disputes with- 
out war, thereby achieving nothing con- 
structive toward the solution of the prob- 
lem. 

The first method of scrutinizing text- 
books—that of looking for actual mis- 
statements—has been the one most gener- 
ally used so far. In the United States, as 
has been pointed out in a preceding 
article,! there has not been found active 
teaching of ill will; the sins have been 
rather of omission than of commission, 
resulting in an exaggerated ego in our 
citizens. Such teaching does not en- 
gender active hatred, nor does it make for 
international understanding. 


III 


In Europe among the belligerent na- 
tions there was much teaching of active 


hatred in the post-war textbooks. Many 
groups and organizations have taken 
definite steps to change this situation 


and have accomplished much. A brief 


review of what has been done in Europe 
will be of interest.’ 

One of the first steps in this direction was 
taken when ‘‘The International Spirit and 
the Teaching of History’’ was made one 
of the two main topics for discussion at 
the third International Conference on 
Moral Education in Geneva in 1922. In 


1 See the Journat, June, 1929, p. 183. 

* For much of the information about the European 
projects, the author is indebted to a pamphlet by 
Jean-Louis Claparéde, L’ Enseignement de L' Histoire et 
Ll’ Esprit International. 
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one of the principle addresses at the meet- 
ing, Mr. G. P. Gooch of England said 
that— 


history ought to be studied in all its extent by taking 
into consideration all the factors of civilization, and 
by taking fully into account the mutual interdepend- 
ence of the groups which constitute the human fam- 
ily. 


This is the keynote of the thinking of 
the leaders, that in the future instead of 
teaching the history of nations, we shall 
teach the history of civilization. The 
teacher should be convinced that universal 
history is the only historical reality, 
to which national history is an adjunct. 
Such teaching of history will develop 
‘“‘world  citizens,’’ according to Mr. 
Gooch, on the one hand by teaching 
students to understand the motives which 
inspire the policies of foreign countries 
and to appreciate the truth which there is 
in the beliefs of others, and consequently 
to judge other nations fairly; on the other 
hand, by inciting us to work for the prog- 
ress of civilization and the elimination of 
war which imperils it. 

At the last meeting of this Conference, 
resolutions were adopted to establish a 
Permanent International Commission to 
study the problem of the teaching of his- 
tory. Thirty-two distinguished men from 
a dozen different countries were appointed 
on this commission to work in coopeta- 
tion with the International Bureau for 
for Moral Education of the Hague. The 
Commission formulated the following 


directions for the composition of text- 
books: 


1. The development of civilization should be the 
guiding idea of the teaching of history. 

2. The texts, charts, etc., of history should treat 
of the following points, considering them 
as the principal elements of evolution: 

a) Study of economic geography. 
6) Political and legal institutions, their 
extension via imitation; constitutional 
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politics; the influence of custom upon 
everyday life; unitary and federal 
governments; the part of economic fac- 
tors in politics. 

c¢) Religious and ecclesiastical institutions; 
the progress of tolerance; the relations 
of church and state. 

d) Industry and commerce; the useful arts; 
voyages and explorations useful from 
the social point of view. 

¢) The fine arts, poetry, the literature of 
imagination, including myths, and 
legends; music and the theater; archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, gardening, 
the decorative arts, textile arts. 

f) Natural sciences from their prehistoric 
origin. 

g) Social surroundings, such as habits, cus- 
toms, domestic life, furnishings and 
utensils. 


These factors should be considered from 
the standpoint of their part in all coun- 
tries and in all ages, showing the funda- 
mental unity of human psychology. 

This Commission suspended its activi- 
ties in 1925 owing to the discontinuance 
of the Bureau of the Hague. Since then 
many projects have been undertaken by 
many organizations, but the above prin- 
ciples have been quite generally accepted 
as the basis of the undertakings. 

Perhaps the best known effort of this 
sort is the international Inquiry into the 
Teaching of History made by the European 
committee of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. The investigation 
was made by twenty-four educators under 
the direction of Monsieur J. Prudhom- 
meaux. Twenty-two European countries 
were studied, including nearly all those 
involved in the World War. The report 
upon each nation was, with the exception 
of that on Germany, made by one or more 
specialists belonging to that nation. 
These reports, published in 1923, 1925, 
and 1927, show clearly that in most of the 
Nations the textbooks are an obstacle to 
the development of a spirit of peace. The 
textbooks authorized by the republican 
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government of Austria were among the 
least objectionable of those examined. 

This Carnegie inquiry was the inspira- 
tion for other investigations in many na- 
tions. The National Syndicat of French 
Teachers authorized an inquiry into 
French texts, entrusted to Monsieur 
Lapiere. A report was submitted in 1926 
which was approved by the Congress of 
Teachers at Strasbourg. Strong resolu- 
tions were adopted protesting against 
books of history and readers which pre- 
sent the horrors of war and contain the 
germs of hate and war. Twenty-six defi- 
nite books of warlike tendencies were 
condemned. As a result of this report, 
several of the most objectionable books 
have been taken off the official lists for use 
in the schools and others have been re- 
vised. 

The International Federation of Euro- 
pean Teachers’ Associations at a congress 
in Berlin in 1928, took the first common 
decision upon the subject of the pacifisc 
reform of teaching history. The resolu- 
tion on textbooks is as follows: 


The Federation recommends to its member asso- 
ciations, not only to undertake a simultaneous 
campaign against warlike works which, instead of 
seeking historical truth, are seeking to develop a blind 
hatred and purposeless distrust, but also to study in 
their meetings the means of having published text- 
books, especially readers of history and geography, 
and of civic instruction, conceived in a spirit of inter- 
national impartiality. For this purpose, the asso- 
ciations should ask for information from other associa- 
tions, through the intermediary of a secretariat, to 
the end that the children may be given the true aspect 
of civilization in foreign countries. 


Some months later a committee of the 
organization took upthe matter of an inter- 
national history of civilization to be used 
in all countries. No such work has yet 
been produced, though there are those 
who are working upon it. 

In 1927 were published by Mr. H. Pin- 
now the results of a comparative study, 
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conducted by the German Association of 

Professors of History, of the texts of 

France and Belgium, and a few from Eng- 

land and the United States. 

In 1927 also appeared a report by Dr. S. 
Kawerau on the textbooks of Germany. 
Similar work has been done in England by 
Mr. J. F. Scott, in a booklet called The 
Menace of Nationalism in Education (1926), 
comparing the texts of Germany, France, 
and England. His conclusions are not 
very optimistic. 

At a number of meetings, various other 
agencies have paid considerable attention 
to the teaching of history, and reached 
about the same_ general 
Among these may be listed: 

1925. Conference of Practical Chris- 

tianity, at Stockholm. 

The First General Conference on 
the Child, at Geneva. 

International Congress of Second- 
ary Teaching, at Geneva. 

Congress for Peace through the 
Schools, at Prague. 

World Congress of New Edu- 
cation, at Locarno. (A his- 
tory commission was ap- 
pointed by this group.) 

The first International Conven- 
tion of Latin-American Teach- 
ers, at Buenos Aires. 

In 1928 also, at the International Con- 
gtess on the Historical Sciences at Oslo, 
one of the speakers pointed out that he 
had observed while studying the move- 
ment for the reform of the teaching of 
history from the point of view of inter- 
national unity, that nearly all the initia- 
tive had been due, not to the historians, 
but to educators, and that they had 
achieved relatively small results, perhaps 
because they had not had the assistance of 
the historians. The Congress decided to 
appoint an international commission of 
historians who should pass upon texts 


conclusions. 


1928. 
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submitted to them for criticism, and per- 
haps write a text from the international 
viewpoint. 

The League of Nations through its 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
is also interested in this movement. In 
1925, this committee adopted resolutions, 
later approved by the League Assembly, 
which stated the general basis of procedure 
and advocated an international commis- 
sion to pass upon questions of fact in texts 
submitted to them. The Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation of the League 
then established a sub-committee of ex- 
perts to work upon this problem and to 
devise ways of bringing before students 
the League and its work. This sub-com- 
mittee under the leadership of Mr. Gilbert 
Murray of England secured the adoption 
by the League Assembly in 1927, of a ser- 
ies of resolutions pointing out the need of 
definite and thorough teaching of the work 
and purpose of the League of Nations to 
every school boy and girl; and urging that 
texts be revised to contain this material. 
They recognized the delicacy of the prob- 
lem, and that they had no right to inter- 
fere with national education. They sug- 
gested that all texts be submitted to an 
international committee, and that an 
international text in history and one in 
geography should be written. 

In Belgium, Great Britain, Sweden, and 
Japan, teaching of the work of the League 
of Nations in the schools has been inaugur- 
ated. 


IV 


In the United States, there has been prac- 
tically no cooperation with Europe in the 
study of the problem of history teaching 
but various groups and agencies working 
for peace have given attention to the 
teaching of history. Among these are 
the Society for the Prevention of War, the 


League of Nations and 


Association, 
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others. Under the auspices of the Asso- 


ciation for Peace Education, conferences 
were held in 1925 and 1926, upon the 
teaching of history from the point of view 
of international understanding. Distin- 
guished historians appeared on the pro- 
grams and busied themselves with show- 
ing that the texts in the United States were 
very nationalistic. 

In 1923 Mr. Raphael Herman offered a 
prize of twenty-five thousand dollars for 
the best practical program for promoting 
international good will. The contest was 
world wide, many plans were submitted, 
and the prize was awarded to Dr. David 
Starr Jordan of California. In 1925, at its 


biennial meeting in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, which is a federation of teachers 
organizations, adopted the program pro- 
posed by Dr. Jordan, now known as the 
Herman-Jordan Plan. 

This plan provides for five international 


standing committees, one of which is the 
Committee on the Teaching of History. 
The textbook investigation reported on a 
year ago was carried on jointly by this 
committee and the American Association 
of University Women. 

So far the texts of the United States have 
not been investigated as thoroughly as 
have been those of many European coun- 
tries. The problem is larger and more 
difficult because of the size of the country 
and the great variety of books. Taking 
into consideration all the nations of the 
world and the teaching of history, it is 
evident that the task is immense and that 
only a beginning has been made. 


V 


To summarize what has been done so 
far: 

1. A number of organizations, pedagog- 
ical, moral, and religious, have been seek- 
ing to find the best method of promoting 
international understanding and good will 
through the schools and the teaching of 
history. 

2. It has been felt by all these agencies 
that the textbooks need to be revised 
so that less emphasis is put upon war, and 
more is given in a Constructive way to 
international affairs. 

3. Many investigations have been car- 
ried on and some improvements made 
in various nations. 

4. Several groups have suggested an 
international committee of expert his- 
torians and geographers to pass upon the 
textbooks of the nations, and to write one 
which would be acceptable to all. 

5. It is generally recommended that 
normal and teacher-training schools need 
to revise their methods to produce inter- 
nationally-minded teachers. 

6. The two organizations at present 
existing which seem best situated to carry 
on this work are the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation of the League of 
Nations and the Herman-Jordan Commit- 
tee on the Teaching of History. Lan- 
guage differences and differences of cus- 
toms make perfect cooperation very diffi- 
cult. 

From this brief survey it may be seen 
that only the merest beginning has been 
made in a very large but very fascinating 
undertaking. 





STANDARDS IN ENGLISH SECONDARY EDUCATION: 


By E. D. GRIZZELL 


NGLISH institutions are a 
marvelous composite of the 
ee? ancient and modern. The 

Fal tap roots of the present social 
structure penetrate the successive strata 
of English, Norman, and Anglo-Saxon 
institutional growth, giving to modern 
English society a peculiar intermingling 
of the old and the new. Perhaps no Eng- 
lish institution has had a more ancient ori- 
gin and a more continuous growth than 
the school. Not a few existing founda- 
tions claim traditional beginnings as early 
as Alfred the Great, some claiming St. 
Augustine as their founder. There is 
considerable historical evidence support- 
ing the founding of Winchester College 
about 1382, and this school has served as a 
model for the great English ‘‘public 
schools.’’ Out of the centuries of growth 
of her educational institutions, England 
has developed a conception of secondary 
education having some things in common 
with continental Europe, but at the same 
time quite different from continental 
institutions. 

Secondary education in England is 
general academic education. Until well 
into the nineteenth century it was edu- 
cation for boys of the better classes. 
Shortly after the middle of the last 
century it expanded to include girls of 
the better classes. At the beginning 
of this century it was extended, by the 
establishment of municipal and county 
schools, to children of families not 
accustomed traditionally to such oppor- 
tunities. Gradually the provision of 
secondary education as training for leader- 
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1 An address delivered before the annual meeting 
of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 
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ship in social, political, religious, and 
professional life has been extended to 
include training for leadership in every im- 
portant social and economic activity de- 
manding trained leaders. As yet second- 
ary education in England has not been 
allowed to venture from the narrow aca- 
demic program. Vocational education 
is no part of secondary education. From 
the standpoint of concentration and special- 
ization this conception of secondary educa- 
tion assures a higher general level of 
achievement than might be expected if the 
program were more diverse. 

The kinds of schools set up for the 
achievement of the purposes indicated are 
much of a type in general spirit although 
they vary greatly in specific details. Any 
Englishman will tell you that no two 
schools are alike; although of the same 
type, they vary in detail to such an extent 
that they cannot be compared. It may be 
sufficient to say that whether the school is 
a boys “‘public school’’ or grammar 
school, a girls high school, or a municipal 
or county secondary school, it matters 
little because, in the final analysis, it is 
English. It is the ‘public school’’ tradi- 
tion that counts most in the determination 
of standards in English secondary educa- 
tion if one may judge from the unanimous 
approval of that tradition by English 
schoolmasters. The new schools pattern 
their programs and organization after 
those of the“‘public school.’’ Even the 
elementary schools and reform schools 
show the effects of this influence. 


II 


It is difficult to evaluate the achievement 
of the English secondary school. Its pur- 
pose is really many-sided. Classroom 
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work alone constitutes but a small part of 
the total achievement. To arrive at a 
satisfactory estimate of the achievement 
of the English school one must take 
into consideration the influence of every 
aspect of the environment—the classroom, 
the chapel, the speech hall, the house, the 
dining hall, the playing field, and not 
the least of all, the headmaster’s study. 
The day school as well as the boarding 
school presents the same complex situation. 
If the standard of academic achievement 
is considered, the content of courses affords 
some evidence. Every secondary school 
program offers (1) English studies (includ- 
ing history and geography); (2) classics, 
Latin and usually Greek; (3) modern lan- 
guages, usually French and German, fre- 
quently Spanish, and occasionally Italian 
and Russian; (4) mathematics, including 
arithmetic, algebra, plane and solid 
geometry, trigonometry, and frequently 
analytical geometry, and calculus; (5) 
science, emphasizing physics and chemis- 
try, and sometimes biology and physi- 
ology (Eton offers a course in agriculture); 
(6) fine arts, including art and music (the 
art glass work at Winchester is an excel- 
lent example of the integration of the 
work in practical and fine arts); (7) prac- 
tical arts (several of the old ‘“‘public 
schools’’ and many municipal and county 
secondary schools have excellent shops); 
(8) physical education, including formal 
work, individual corrective work, and a 
great variety of games. The level of 
achievement at the end of the fifth form in 
these various fields, as indicated in the 
“schemes of work’’ of individual schools, 
denotes a high standard as compared with 
the best of American secondary schools. 
During several months of observation in 
more than fifty representative English 
secondary schools, my general impression 
of the classroom performance leads me to 


conclude that schools vary considerably as 
to standard of performance. I feel incap- 
able of even hazarding a general estimate. 
There is a very real need for a careful, 
detailed investigation of a great variety of 
classroom performances as a basis for such 
an estimate. 

Perhaps a better measure of academic 
achievement is the first school examina- 
tion. These examinations are given by 
eight different examination authorities in 
England and Wales. The standard of 
examinations varies, the London General 
Examination being considered the most 
difficult. These examinations are given to 
all secondary school pupils completing 
the work of the fifth form or at about the 
age of sixteen. Each school is compelled 
to strive for a standard of achievement 
determined by an external authority and 
and from this point of view the English 
examination system serves a useful pur- 
pose. There is danger that some schools 
in their striving for high examination 
records may neglect other important func- 
tions of the school. Certain Central 
Schools, for instance, have surpassed the 
secondary schools on the examination, 
but in order to do so have neglected games, 
dramatics, debating, and other important 
student activities. Keen thinkers and 
leaders in English education, although 
they lose no opportunity to criticize the 
practical application of the existing 
examinations, are quite ready to defend 
the examinations in principle as essential 
to the maintenance of high standards in 
secondary education and as instruments for 
the selection of candidates for scholarships 
at the universities. 

How to measure the results of the extra- 
classroom activities is an unsolved prob- 
lem. Since the English secondary school 
places so much emphasis upon such activi- 
ties the standard of performance deserves 
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some estimate. One of the measures of 
such performance is the degree towhich all 
pupils participate. Every pupil partici- 
pates freely, or in some cases by com- 
pulsion, in school games. Participation 
in all other activities varies greatly with 
theschool. Chapel, dining hall, and house 
organization are of course a part of the life 
of every boarding school. The degree 
to which these activities are emphasized 
in day schools depends upon the school. 
The older schools such as St. Paul’s and 
Westminster vary little from the practice 
in boarding schools. The new municipal 
and county schools recognize the value 
of these features and stress them as much 
as local conditions permit. Every school 
provides opportunity for literary and musi- 
cal activities as well as other special inter- 
ests of pupils. The significant feature of 
the activities program in English second- 
ary schools is the close relationship be- 
tween the curricular and extra-curricular 
activities. Both are considered essential 
to the education of the pupil. Learning 
by living the life of the school community 
is a fundamental concept in English edu- 
cation. This practice may account for the 
aptness of the English school boy in ap- 
plying his school training and may serve in 
a measure to justify the concept of general 
education now held. 


Ill 


It is a common practice nowadays to 
measure educational standards indirectly, 
by measuring certain characteristic ele- 
ments of the school that may condition 
the actual functioning of the school as an 
agency for education. We shall consider 
briefly a few of the factors conditioning 
standards in English secondary schools, 
some of which are given specific attention 
by the Board of Education in formulating 
standards for drawing up a list of efficient 
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schools, while others are concomitant 
of the English concept of secondary edu- 
cation. 

Selection of pupils Except for the sur- 
vival in certain schools of selection on the 
basis of social class, the secondary school 
enrollment is a highly selected group on the 
basis of mental ability. About 10 per 
cent of the young people of secondary 
school age are enrolled in secondary 
schools and they are selected by examina- 
tions which favor pupils with special 
aptitude and ability in intellectual fields. 
Compare this small percentage with the 4o 
or 50 per cent of American secondary 
school population actually enrolled in 
secondary schools and you have some 
basis for judging the relative possibilities 
of achieving high standards in the two 
school systems. From the standpoint of 


the provision of secondary education to 
the average English youth, England has 
failed; but from the standpoint of the pro- 


vision of a sound general education to the 
intellectual elite a relatively high standard 
has been achieved. This is particularly 
significant from the point of view of a 
continuous and complete secondary school 
training for each pupil enrolled. The 
elimination from the English secondary 
school is very low as compared with the 
wholesale elimination from American 
secondary schools. Apparently England 
has achieved a relatively high standard in 
the conservation of those selected for 
secondary education. 

Curriculum practices.—The general scope 
of the curriculum has been mentioned, 
but it seems appropriate to consider some 
details of curriculum organization. The 
points on which English secondary schools 
would rate high are continuity and correl- 
ation of curriculum content. All the 
major subjects are begun early in the 
school curriculum and are continuous 
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throughout the entire program. More- 
over, there is a close correlation of such 
subjects as are essentially related. Mathe- 
matics and science, English and foreign 
languages and history, and history and 
geography are examples of this practice. 
An excellent illustration within a partic- 
ular field is found in mathematics. Arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry are usually 
carried over two or three years in parallel 
courses, frequently taught by one teacher. 
The English schoolmaster would not ap- 
prove our frequent practice of a year of 
algebra, followed by a year of plane geom- 
etry, followed by a half year of algebra, 
followed by a half year of solid geometry, 
followed by a half year of plane trigonom- 
etry, followed perhaps by a half year of 
college algebra. A significant feature in 
curriculum practice in English schools is 
the close coordination of subjects and 
student activities, thus providing for an 
integration of the total program. 

At the close of the fifth form, which 
corresponds to the last year of the Ameri- 
can high school, a capable student may be 
permitted to arrange for two years of 
specialization in the sixth form in one of 
the five academic fields. A small amount 
of work in English and fields related to his 
speciality may be required, but his chief 
concern is intensive study in the chosen 
field. In most instances the student re- 
ceives individual attention and guidance. 
Success in the sixth form is crowned with 
a second school examination admitting the 
student to advanced standing in the uni- 
versity and to competition for university 
scholarships. This sixth form specializa- 
tion is a recent development and has done 
much to raise the standards throughout 
the various levels of the secondary school 
course. 

The staff—Another measure of the 
English secondary school is the character 


of the teaching staff. Sufficient data are 
not available to warrant exact compari- 
sons, but in general greater emphasis seems 
to be placed on academic specialization 
and personality than on any other qualifi- 
cations. The better schools usually de- 
mand holders of honors degree. Profes- 
sional training is being emphasized to an 
increasing extent; in fact there is a general 
feeling among the headmasters and par- 
ticularly the headmistresses that such 
training can do no harm and may by chance 
do some good. 

Physical equipment.—The preservation of 
old school buildings such as those of 
Winchester, Eton, Harrow, and Rugby 
is a service for which the historian, the 
antiquarian, and the American summer 
traveler owe an eternal debt of gratitude. 
But except for the charm of atmosphere 
which surrounds the quaint old buildings, 
I fear their contribution to effective educa- 
tion is somewhat doubtful. The strong 
feature of English school equipment is 
the laboratory. Provision is usually made 
for beginning and advanced work in sep- 
arate laboratories and frequently special 
laboratories are provided for students 
doing special work in the sixth form. 
With the exception of the laboratories and 
perhaps the art rooms, English secondary 
schools fall well below many American 
secondary schools in buildings and internal 
equipment. Every English secondary 
school ranks high in playing fields. 
America has much to learn from the 
English program of games. Perhaps no 
nation has utilized more effectively the 
play urge of its youth for educational 
purposes. 

Administration.—Any English headmaster 
will tell you that there are no standards 
in the administration of an English second- 
ary school. I have no doubt that there is 
a measure of truth in the statement. Lit- 
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tle attention is given to problems of ad- 
ministration in the departments of educa- 
tion in the universities. Each school is 
organized in its own traditional way and 
has developed its administrative pro- 
There is no 
standard class organization except perhaps 
at the fifth and sixth form levels, and this 
has come about through the influence of 
the Board of Education and the examina- 
tion boards. On the other hand a most 
effective procedure in grouping by ability 
prevails in many schools. Perhaps the 
chief reason for lack of emphasis upon the 
administrative aspects in English second- 
ary education is the Englishman's suspic- 
ion of official interference and his spirit of 
independence. 


cedures to meet its needs. 


He fears the effects of any 
machine-like system of educational admin- 
istration such as prevails in certain coun- 
tries of continental Europe and to some 
extent in America. This attitude toward 
administration has made large schools a 
practical impossibility in England. The 
standard as to size of school most desir- 
able has been fixed at something less than 
five hundred pupils. Eton and Manches- 
ter Grammar School with their enroll- 
ments of over a thousand are considered 
anomalies among English schools. In 
short, a school is no longer a school if the 
headmaster cannot call every boy by his 
first name. 


IV 


Itc would be of interest, if there were 
time, to consider other aspects of English 
secondary education. Perhaps we should 


not overlook the relationship of second- 


schools to universities. This rela- 
tionship has always been a significant fac- 
tor in determining standards in secondary 
education. At the present time the Eng- 


ary 
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lish universities through their examina- 
tion systems and through the award of 
scholarships to honor students are exert- 
ing a powerful influence upon the academic 
standards of English secondary schools. 
There is a danger that this influence will 
limit the secondary schools to such a nar- 
row program that many boys and girls may 
have no opportunity for the kind of 
secondary education modern English life 
demands. This situation is clearly set 
forth in the Hadow Report of 1926, and 
England is faced with the necessity of 
making very significant changes in her 
program of secondary education. 

English secondary schools because of 
their independence have developed pro- 
cedures that deserve the careful study of 
American educators. They are in a sense 
laboratories in which we may observe al- 
most every type of educational procedure 
representing varying degrees of success in 
achievement. Their standards may not 
always be possible or desirable in a coun- 
try such as ours, having a different con- 
ception of the scope and purposes of 
secondary education, but the principles 
underlying the best practices in English 
education apply equally well to secondary 
education in America. The one impor- 
tant lesson we have to learn from England 
regarding standards in secondary educa- 
tion is that standardization does not mean 
uniformity in standards, but rather a 
recognition of varying levels of attain- 
ment with large freedom on the part of 
the school to achieve the highest level of 
which it is capable. 

In closing permit me to adapt a recent 
phrase of Dr. Norwood of Harrow: Is it 
English or American secondary education, 
or is it English and American secondary 
education? Can we combine the two, 
choosing the best of both? 





UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT 


By ESTHER L. RICHARDS 


45|SUPPOSE most parents and 

Wo\ teachers of the adolescent 
regard themselves as reason- 
\RANZZ) able candidates for martyr- 
dom. Twelve and thirteen years is the 
beginning of that period in the life of 
every boy and girl when home does not 
satisfy, parents do not understand, teachers 
are unintelligent bullies, and the adolescent 
demands the right to live his own life. 
It is a very trying time for everybody. 
Father and mother find that John seems 
suddenly to be entirely different from the 
boy he always used to be. He swaggers 


around, answers back when criticized, ne- 
glects his work in school, wants to stay 
out at night, juggles shockingly with the 
truth, and not infrequently takes money 
that does not belong to him. Mary 


becomes an equally trying person. She 
acts silly and trifling, forgets to do her 
share of the housework, shows signs of 
“boy craziness,’’ adopts the ideals and 
manners of favorite film stars, wants to 
buy ridiculous clothes, spends a great deal 
of time in her room before the mirror 
making herself into a hideous caricature 
with rouge and lip stick. Father and 
mother hold family councils. How will 
they control these outrages against re- 
spectability? Have all their teachings 
been in vain? 

The usual policy is to meet these adoles- 
cent strivings with a landslide of prohibi- 
tions. John is told that if the Bible is true 
he will never prosper; that honesty is the 
best policy; that he must keep on in school 
because he needs more eudcation. Mary is 
told that she is breaking her father’s heart, 
that mother has sacrificed her life to give 
Mary and John advantages which they are 


throwing away. Friends and relatives 
are instructed to drop in as if by accident 
and reason with these young people. 
Such polices are bad. In the first place, 
they make John and Mary feel that they 
are martyrs, and martyrdom is a stiff 
breeze which fans the flame of any cause. 
In the second place, talking and arguing 
never do anybody a bit of good. In the 
third place, a parent who has to resort to 
dramatic scenes of self-pity as an incentive 
for satisfactory behavior in his child is 
in a very bad way with regard to parent- 
child relationships. How shall we go 
about management of adolescence in- 
telligently? 

First, we should aim to interpret its 
behavior rather than judge its conduct. 
Now this does not mean mollycoddling, 
but looking at each individual adolescent- 
parent issue squarely and unflinchingly. 
Because John and Mary are children and 
you are parents does not necessarily mean 
that your judgments and opinions are 
always better than theirs. They have a 
point of view just as worth considering as 
yours. Let me illustrate. Jerry is a lad 
of fourteen years, brought to the clinic by 
his mother because he is ‘‘nervous.’’ 
She states that he has never been a strong 
child, and she fears his ill health has 
begun to ‘‘tell on his nerves.’’ He is 
cross and snappish with her, does not seem 
to care for her society, and is often rude to 
her when she brings his coat and rubbers 
to him at school on a rainy day. This is 
decidedly different from his usual self. 
This child is five feet eleven inches tall 
and weighs one hundred and fifty pounds. 
He states his case that he has not been 
allowed to go to boarding school but must 
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commute daily to a preparatory school, 
which cuts him off from all the field sports. 
He wanted to take Spanish instead of 
French this year. His mother made him 
take French. His hobby is collecting 
information about the naval equipment 
of various nations, and he certainly has a 
fund of knowledge, can draw any kind of 
boat, and plans to join some foreign navy 
as soon as he is of age. Meantime he eats 
well, sleeps well, and makes a good school 
record. But mother regards him as the 
same boy who slept in her room till seven 
years of age, and in whose room she still 
sleeps when he has a cold for fear he will 
kick the covers off. She has slated him 
for a quiet profession in life. 

B. K., a girl of fifteen, is brought by her 
mother with the complaint of incorrigi- 
bility. She is an only child, brought up 
in a home of parental disharmony with 
regard to training tactics. In fact, the 
mother disagreed with the father so 
much that she allowed him to bring up 
this child without interference from her 
(this she seemed to consider a magnanim- 
ous act). But the father died suddenly 
when the child was ten years old. B. K. 
has been in six different schools during 
the past five years. Though intellectually 
bright, she slouches along. School has 
no meaning for her. One year she was put 
in a Catholic convent to wake her up to 
the seriousness of life, but she became ane- 
mic and her mother removed her. By 
virtue of losing time and changing schools, 
B. K., is two years behind where she 
should be, and though tall must associate 
in Class with smaller and younger children. 
The immediate cause for which the mother 
brought her is “‘boy craziness.’ Mother 
has forbidden her associating with any 
boy, will not let her play games in the 
park after school, and times her coming 
home to the half hour. In spite of all 
this, she opened a secret repository of the 
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child’s last week and found a vulgar note 
from a boy. What should she do about 
it? Mother and child have not a thing in 
common except a profound distrust of each 
other. 

One does not need the gift of prophecy 
to see the future ahead of mother and 
child in such cases. Parental selfishness 
masquerading under the guise of parental 
love has forever separated child and 
parents. Yet parents go on blindly piling 
up barriers until the divorce court, the peni- 
tentiary, the psychiatric hospital, or sui- 
cide completes the picture of adolescence 
and early maturity, and we hear the pa- 
rental refrain—‘‘I told you so.”’ 

There is a difference between making 
decisions for the adolescent, and helping 
him to make hisown. Take the matter of 
choosing a vocation, for example, which is 
one of the commonest topics for parent- 
child friction. Most parents have very 
definite ideas about what they want their 
offspring to be. Looking back over their 
own lives they see what they believe to 
be mistakes—not enough ~ education, 
marrying too young, not having patience 
to stick to one job long enough to 
achieve proficiency and promotion, pick- 
ing an unsuitable mate. Father and 
mother have an idea that if they only 
point out these things to John and Mary 
the latter can be saved a great deal of 
trouble and perhaps suffering later in life. 
They are apt to forget that their own 
parents pointed out these same things tu 
them, and yet they did not take the advice. 
Why get angry with John and Mary be- 
cause they do likewise? Youth can learn 
only by its own experiencing. 

In considering the vocation of your 
child, go about the matter intelligently. 
Talk the matter over with his room 
teacher and the principal, and don’t forget 
that the boy has a point of view. It is 
important to be sure that he is intellec- 
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tually able to do the thing you want him 
to do, or the thing he wants todo. Both 
you and he may make plans for him far 
beyond his ability to carry out. Psychol- 
ogy in the Binet-Simon intelligence test 
has given us a means of estimating with 
fair certainty the intellectual ability of a 
child up to fourteen years. Our public 
school system is able to give your son or 
daughter such a test. If you and his 
teachers are in doubt whether he can do 
better in his school work if he tries harder, 
an intelligence test will be of great help in 
settling the matter. The physical condi- 
tion of the adolescent and the kind of 
temperament he has also count for a great 
deal in making such a decision. A good 
intellectual equipment may be in the set- 
ting of a physical condition that would 
make a certain vocational plan a great 
risk. Then, too, one must differentiate 
between what the child really shows in 
the way of physical endowment and what 
his mother and the neighbors think he has. 

Another point of friction between ado- 
lescent and parents comes over different 
points of view having to do with recrea- 
tion and amusements. Here again is a 
matter which has two sides for considera- 
tion. Some of you fathers and mothers 
may have been brought up by a genera- 
tion that thought play a waste of time, 
whereas your children are living in a gen- 
eration that recognizes the great educa- 
tional value of play. A boy who can 
hold his own on a baseball team, or a girl 
who can play basketball well, has learned 
not only to make muscles and quick wit 
work together under emotional strain, 
but each has acquired ability to do good 
team work, and team work is required in 
every sphere of life. Enter into the spirit 
of your children’s play; encourage them 
to join Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. Here 
are recreations and amusements that are 
wholesome outlets for adolescent energy 
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and social strivings, which unless so di- 
verted will express themselves in hanging 
around drug stores and in automobile 
speeding. Interest in the opposite sex is a 
matter also to be handled intelligently. 
I have heard many a mother almost rail 
against marriage in the presence of her 
son and daughter, telling the latter it is 
better to scrub floors for a living rather 
than be tied to husband and children. I 
have also heard mothers after a party 
pick to pieces the young girls there, 
very obviously for the benefit of sixteen- 
year-old son. Now such attitudes act 
merely as an incentive to the pursuit of 
attachments. They cheapen a parent 
in his child’s estimation,—and think also 
of the reflection they cast on your own 
home and matrimonial life. Perhaps you 
as a mother and wife feel as bitter as such 
comment indicates, but soft-pedal it be- 
fore your children. Make special effort to 
welcome your children’s friends in your 
home. You may disapprove of some of 
them, but what of it? You may be wrong 
in your judgments. If not, at least the 
undesirables are safer where you can see 
them, than where you cannot. 

And this brings us to the most impor- 
tant point of all: namely, the réle of 
environmental influence played by home 
and school on the adolescent. It is ex- 
ceedingly rare for a boy or girl to become a 
real problem at adolescence who has never 
been a problem before. Adolescence is 
not some malignant disease bound to eat 
up every stabilized quality and ideal which 
the young child has acquired prior to its 
onset. Tobe sure, many a parent thinks a 
child becomes a problem at adolescence 
because his behavior is such as to make 
it no longer possible for father and mother 
to ignore his activities. There is Cath- 
erine who is brought to the clinic at four- 
teen years because she finds fault with 
the meals, refuses to make her bed or help 
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with the dishes at night. When crossed, 
she flies into a rage, smashes a glass, 
or tears her scarf. The parents are now 
alarmed because she wants to go out on 
petting parties, and when they refuse she 
either stamps out the front door ina rage, 
or else wrecks the furniture and sulks in 
her room for a week. Here, again, one 
knows that such behavior at fourteen has 
been preceded by similar behavior since 
infancy. Every time her ego said, ‘‘What 
I want and what I like, that I must and 
will have,’’ everyone gave way to her. 
The adolescent problem here is merely an 
accentuation of the infancy, preschool, 
and elementary school problem. And 
when I offer to take this fourteen-year-old 
into the Phipps Clinic and give her a little 
training for the journey of life, the parents 
are horrified. ‘She is so sensitive, it will 
break her heart.’’ This same father 
would realize that a colt unbroken to 
harness was perfectly useless to the world, 
but cannot be made to see that his daugh- 
ter will be a perfectly useless wife and 
mother unless she goes out into the world 
with a few simple inhibitions. 

The behavior problem in adolescence, as 
the behavior problem in childhood, is 
always an individual matter, and not at all 
amenable to any formula. Human salva- 
tion is far too complex a matter to be com- 
mitted to the keeping of any one point of 
view. As a topic for forensics, it may be 
interesting to speculate whether a child 
is made or unmade by the age of seven. 
But to those of us who work with child- 
hood in the behavior problems of medical 
practice, the question seems quite beside 
the mark, except in so far as it encourages 
parent and teacher to a more serious con- 
sideration of the years of early childhood. 
Experimentation with childhood under 
the bell-jar of a psychological laboratory 
may make the experimenter feel that ““The 
influences that operate on the child in its 
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early years have probably given a perma- 
nent set to its character and disposition 
by the time it is two years of age,’’ but 
such a statement is quite contrary to the 
experience of the dispensary psychiatrist 
who follows the preschool child into 
adolescence. To him it is a commonplace 
of practical experience to see the hypo- 
chondriacal, or stealing, or tantrum- 
throwing child of ten or twelve shuffle off 
these characteristics under the transform- 
ing influence of a wholesome environment. 
Among those whom I have in mind at this 
moment is a boy of fifteen years now, a 
husky lad in preparatory school, who was 
brought to our Children’s Service on a 
stretcher five years ago. Brought up 
under the shadow of a hopochondriacal 
father and aunt he was a living mass of 
complaints—headache, weakness, chills, 
gas, insomaia—for which we could dis- 
cover no physical basis. Father and aunt 
and medicine were banished; he was grad- 
ually gotten out of bed and walking 
around, and then was transplanted to a 
boarding home where he could live the 
life of healthy childhood. He attended 
school regularly, played rough games, and 
enjoyed the companionship of playmates. 
As I see him from time to time I have no 
fear that he will ever relapse into his 
former invalidism. He has experienced the 
thrill of other interests that constitute far 
greater competitive goals than diet lists 
and doctors’ visits. The principal of any 
large boarding school comes up against 
just such experiences. He sees boys and 
girls entering handicapped with fears, and 
ideas of nervousness, and distressingly 
poor habits of physical and emotional 
control; and after a few months of living 
twenty-four hours out of twenty-four in an 
atmosphere charged with different ideals 
and planning, they too begin to display 
sturdy characteristics. 

The parents of today have an advantage 
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over the parents of previous generations 
in that they have access to a wealth of 
helpful information concerning the laws 
of hygiene governing the growth and 
development of the body. Psychology 
has opened up a new world of thought, 
making less mysterious the behavior of 
individuals and crowds and nations. 
Scientifically we have gone just far enough 
in all directions to realize that we have 
barely scratched the surface of the un- 
known as yet. The starting of a human 
being on the process of the thing called 
life is still a very complex matter, and not 
at all amenable to mathematical precision. 
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The nautical maps psychology has con- 
structed for us are invaluable guides over 
seas uncharted for years, but they tell us 
little about the nature and source of the 
undercurrents described. After years of 
patient study and research we are yet un- 
able to explain a nerve impulse. I empha- 
size this point because so often one comes 
upon the view that in this scientific millen- 
nium the parent and teacher can rest from 
their labors and let psychology and hy- 
giene take care of the child. Psychology 
was never meant to be a substitute for com- 
mon sense, though there are all sorts of 
people who are trying in vain to make it so. 


SCIENTIFIC VERSUS SENTIMENTAL VIEWS OF 
ADOLESCENCE 


By FOWLER D. BROOKS 


<£OR|URING the last twenty-five 
years a great deal has been 
written about the supposedly 
—¥ unique features of an individ- 
ual’s life during the teens. Most of it is 
idle speculation from preconceived notions 
or impressionistic interpretations of un- 
reliable data. Both psychologists and 
fiction writers have propagated and per- 
petuated false notions of adolescence. 
Probably the fiction writers have exerted 
more influence because they have expressed 
their views in clearer, more interesting 
fashion. Both fiction writer and psychol- 
ogist have made wide use of superficial 
observations and snap judgments, and 
have discussed the characteristics of the 
teens in a more or less sentimental fashion, 
having looked at the adolescent through 
the eyes of the youth himself, and having 
pictured him as he, in his immaturity, 
inexperience, and limited outlook on life, 
has envisioned himself. 
We have space to consider but a few of 


the many problems of adolescence, and 
will confine ourselves to a brief discussion 
of adolescent mental growth, adolescent 
inconsistencies, the extent to which pu- 
berty is constitutionally a critical period 
physically, and the idea that a new self is 
born during the teens—that the youth 
breaks with his past and emerges a differ- 
ent person at the close of the teens from 
what he was at their beginning. 


II 


Fact and fancy about adolescence are 
nowhere thrown more clearly into relief 
than in the discussions of mental develop- 
ment. The parent or other student cf 
human nature seeking information on this 
question is sorely tried by the conflicting 
opinions with which he is assailed. Thus 
he may read that mental growth between 
nine and ten is usually greater than that 
between any two years later on; that the 
three-year period of childhood preceding 
pubescence is one in which both mental 
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and physical growth “‘is slower than at 
any time until complete maturity’’; that 
the mind develops more rapidly during 
adolescence than during childhood, and 
that many new sorts of ideas make their 
appearance; that the power to reason 
increases rapidly during adolescence; that 
vocabulary seems to be halted in its 
growth for a year or two at the beginning 
of adolescence; that the mental powers 
and capacities present during adolescence 
were present earlier; that adolescence 
means the birth of a new self; that in 
adolescence comes a sharpening of the 
senses, and that laboratory experiments 
show visual and auditory acuity probably 
at a Maximum at twelve. On the subject 
of memory he may be told that ‘‘memory 
for isolated impressions reaches its climax 
in the early teens’’; that at the dawn of 
adolescence the special sensory memories 
are numerous; that this is the golden age 
for motor memories; and that ‘‘memories 
of high ideas, self-sacrifice, and self- 
forgetfulness are cherished’’; that the 
increase in strength of memory varies from 
year to year; that ‘‘growth of memory does 
not necessarily accompany intellectual 
development’’; that memory reaches its 
climax at sixteen or seventeen; that ‘‘there 
is no memory period, no period in early 
school life when the memory is stronger 
than it is at any later portion of the child’s 
life, a period especially adapted to memo- 
rizing."’ He may read that the mind at 
times “grows in leaps and bounds’’; that 
adolescence lasts ten years or more, “‘dur- 
ing all of which development of every sort 
is very rapid and constant’’; that mental 
growth during adolescence is regular and 
at a gradually decreasing rate; that with- 
in a few weeks one can often note “‘con- 
spicuous intellectual changes’’; that men- 
tal growth ceases about age thirteen or 
fourteen. 


He may also “‘find’’ by reading further, 
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that physiological and anatomical ages 
correlate ‘‘strikingly’’ with mental 
growth, and have direct bearings on 
pedagogical age; that anatomical develop- 
ment is not closely related to intellectual 
and social development; that a new inter- 
est arises in the world beyond the imme- 
diate surroundings; that there is a rebirth 
of the imagination; that the adolescent girl, 
who but almost yesterday was willingly 
guided and ruled by her parents, suddenly 
comes to resent ‘‘direct commands, wants 
to know why, rebels,’’ et cetera; that at 
thirteen she is a dreamer, and at ninteen 
tries to make her dreams come true.! 

If one reads just a little, his information 
will be determined by the particular mate- 
rials he selects; if he reads extensively, he 
will meet with so many conflicting state- 
ments that he will not know what to be- 
lieve; if he tries to believe all that he 
reads, he is likely to conclude that adoles- 
cence is such a period of contradictions 
that he cannot hope to understand it or to 
make any practical use of any information 
he already possesses about it. 

If space permitted and it were appro- 
priate, we would present a great deal of 
valid, reliable evidence from which we are 
forced to conclude that mental growth 
continues through childhood and the 
teens, but that it increases more rapidly 
during early childhood than during pre- 
adolescence and adolescence. We have 
been unable to find any sound evidence in- 
dicating that the mind grows in leaps and 
bounds or that a few weeks in the teens 
make any very conspicuous mental 
changes. Continuity and _  gradualness 
seem to betherule. Particularly valuable 
and suggestive are those scientific studies 
in which boys and girls have been tested 


1 The author collected these samples from the writ- 
ings of reputable psychologists. See Brooks, The 
Psychology of Adolescence (Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1929), especially pp. 59ff. 
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and retested for several years so that the 
mental growth of each individual is 
known. Evidence of this sort indicates 
that mental growth continues through 
the teens, and that the youth at eighteen 
has more mental ability than he had at 
sixteen or at fourteen. Furthermore, the 
establishment of puberty has no strong 
positive or negative effect upon the growth 
of intelligence that has yet been analyzed 
out. 

There may be times when we are 
tempted to concur with those who adduce 
from the results of the Army mental tests 
given during the war the conclusion that 
over 30 per cent of our adult white popu- 
lation have the mentality of children. 
But the exercise of critical common sense 
and a decent regard for the evidence at 
hand show that the thirteen- or fourteen- 
year-old normally does not have the same 
mental ability he will have when he is 
eighteen. We believe that the man or 
woman at twenty-five can plan more 
effectively and can reason to better advan- 
tage on problems involving a wide variety 
of factors than was possible at the age of 
fifteen; that there is greater power of 
managing one’s own affairs and of ad- 
justing oneself to increasingly complex 
situations at twenty-five than at fifteen. 
Some have held that ‘“‘these greater 
Capacities are due merely to either the 
greater number of experiences or a greater 
familiarity with life situations,’’ and that 
they are not evidence of any growth of 
intelligence. Personally we do not see 
how it can reasonably be maintained 
that the increase in the scores on stock 
intelligence tests up to the age of fifteen 
is to be regarded as due to the growth 
of intelligence, and that any increase 
after that age is due merely to ‘‘the 
greater number of experiences or greater 
familiarity with life situations.’’ We 
believe that any increase after twenty in 
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these capacities to handle complex affairs 
represents also growth of intelligence, as 
well as does increase in the ability to solve 
arithmetical problems, memorize digits, 
give relatively narrow school information, 
make substitutions, or do any of the other 
tasks of the present-day stock intelligence 
examinations. Nor must we forget that 
psychologists have not yet succeeded in 
measuring native intelligence by itself, 
and, in fact, have little hope of ever doing 
so, even though for various reasons they 
may believe that native ability plays a 
major rdle in the intelligence now meas- 
ured. 

Not only is mental ability likely to be 
greater at eighteen than at sixteen or four- 
teen, but separate mental functions such as 
memory, judgment, and reason are likely 
to be more effective at the later teens. 
The notion that reason is born during 
adolescence is erroneous, as anyone who 
has carefully observed children—even 
the neighbors’ children—will agree. We 
cannot set down correct judgment or 
right inference as the sine qua non of reason- 
ing, because in our adult world we make 
many mistakes—witness the wrong solu- 
tions of problems in college mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, political economy, or 
the tragic failures in medicine, industry, 
and statesmanship. 


Ill 


From time to time youth’s behavior is 
obviously inconsistent and contradictory. 
Scientific study makes us conscious of this 
fact, but not any more so than do the 
everyday experiences of fathers and 
mothers who have adolescent sons and 
daughters. In fact, in this respect, science 
carries us no further than our common 
sense; but scientific study of childhood and 
adolescence does show clearly enough that 
inconsistencies in behavior are character- 
istic of children from infancy to maturity. 
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Six-year-olds as well as sixteen-year-olds 
show contradictory behavior; it is but 
natural that they should. When the 
individual shows no inconsistencies or 
contradictory behavior, he is neither six- 
teen nor twenty; he is past immaturity ,— 
is, in fact, well along in middle life. We 
must not forget that inconsistencies are 
due to the fact that behavior patterns have 
not yet been highly generalized and well 
integrated. 


IV 


Is adolescence constitutionally a critical 
period physically? Not necessarily, al- 
though many people believe that the estab- 
lishment of puberty is constitutionally a 
critical period in the life of the girl, that 
it makes a vast drain upon her physical 
resources, and that nature in her wisdom 
prepares the girl for this physical strain by 
disinclining her toward active physical 
life from the age of ten or eleven until 


puberty. Such a notion is based upon a 
wrong conception of the nature of human 
energy,—as if an inactive physical life for 
a couple of years before puberty would 
store up in some mysterious manner 
a reserve of energy which could be drawn 
upon to carry the girl over the strain of 


sexual maturation. There is strong reason 
to believe that social taboos rather than 
any natural disclination have led girls to 
give up previously enjoyed active games. 
Where no one has taught them that taking 
part in vigorous physical activities is 
““unladylike’’ or ‘‘tomboyish,’’ we usually 
find healthy eleven- and twelve-year-old 
girls reveling in active games. Nothing 
in the animal world below man suggests 
that the maturing of the reproductive 
functions is constitutionally critical for 
either sex. There is also reason and emi- 
nent authority for the view that an active 
life during pre-adolescence is a distinct 
help to the girl, enabling her to keep phys- 
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ically fit, even though distinct modifica- 
tion of her physical activities is necessary 
during the establishment of puberty and at 
times thereafter. 

The critical aspect of puberty for girls 
seems to be due primarily to the violation 
of important rules of hygiene during child- 
hood and the early teens—improper diet, 
lack of suitable recreation and exercise, 
inadequate amount of sleep—as well as 
the strain of living under modern life 
conditions for which nature in her evolu- 
tionary processes has not adapted man. 
Civilizaton has modified enormously the 
conditions under which people live, but 
man’s biological inheritance has been 
changed but little indeed since the Age of 
Pericles. 


V 


Is adolescence marked by the birth of a 
new self? Is development a continuous 
function, or does the youth normally break 
with his past and emerge from the teens 
a totally different person from what he was 
at their beginning? Is there something 
about sexual maturation which produces 
wide-spread, cataclysmic changes in the 
youth? This view has had a wide accept- 
ance, and is stil] held by many uncritical 
students of human nature. It probably 
had its origin in the puberty or initiatory 
rites which are found among primitive 
peoples. Often the youth feigned death 
at a certain place in these ceremonies, or 
was beaten until he fell unconscious. 
Primitive people thought he was a new 
person when he recovered consciousness or 
quit feigning death; the old self had disap- 
peared; the boy was now a man and must 
no longer associate with the women and 
gitls. Fiction writers have played up the 
idea that some highly emotionalized ex- 
perience changes the youth completely. 
The girl of sixteen is just a little naive 
girl; she meets a wonderful man whose 
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attentions are directed toward her, and 
presto! she is a woman. 

Closer observation of the total person- 
ality from the age of ten until sixteen or 
eighteen gives little ground for believing 
that the whole series of behavior patterns 
is completely altered by maturation. We 
know, for example, that a ‘‘year in the 
teens’’ does not create altruism, although 
an eminent psychologist a generation ago 
very definitely held that it does. We can 
observe the beginnings of this desirable 
moral trait by the time children are five 
years old, even though selfishness is a 
much stronger trait. When we apply the 
““new-self’’ doctrine to specific instances, 
it breaks down. The dullard at twelve 
does not become a bright boy by becoming 
sexually mature, nor does the bright ten- 
year-old become a stupid boy merely 
through the establishment of puberty. 
Of course, a poor student at twelve may 
be a good student at fourteen if his poor 
scholarship in the first instance was 
solely due to environmental factors which 
were markedly changed later on. Matu- 
tation does not change a child’s language 
habits, so that he suddenly begins to speak 
and write correctly, nor does it modify his 
ways of spelling. We have found no evi- 
dence that sexual maturing breaks up such 
habits as dishonesty, deceitfulness, dis- 
respect for authority, careless thinking, 
or temper tantrums; neither can we accept 
the view that independence, self-assertion, 
and wanting-to-know-why are peculiarly 
adolescent traits. We have observed them 
too often in children of preschool age. 
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Many behavior patterns are well formed 
before adolescence, and are not modified 
in any essential respect during the teens. 
The most significant developments inci- 
dent to maturation are those relating to 
sex, together with independence, self- 
assertion, critical attitude, and similar al- 
lied traits. The youth's personality is a 
very complex thing. It embraces many 
traits that are well fixed before adoles- 
cence, many that are changed somewhat 
during the teens, still others that are modi- 
fied to a greater extent, whereas some, 
especially those associated with sex, show 
more marked alterations. The self at the 
close of the teens is quite different from the 
self at their beginning, and to the extent 
that the ‘‘new-self’’ doctrine emphasizes 
these changes it is of value; but the self at 
the close of the teens has many elements in 
common with the self of a few years 
before. By disregarding these common 
elements the ‘‘new-self’’ notion underesti- 
mates the potency of the youth’s past in 
his present, and gives a wrong view of the 
development of his personality. There is 
truth in the lines, 


Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new, 


but this truth applies to infant, child, 


adolescent, and adult; for we must not 
forget that change is the very essence of 
development. A wholesome, happy, 
well-ordered, healthy childhood is of 
inestimable value for a similar sort of 
adolescence. 








DAY SCHOOLS FOR EMPLOYED YOUTH 


By MyYRA RANKIN GREEN 


> 
for employed 
| youth, is regarded by many 
people as a brand-new idea in 
However, we must again call 
to mind the old saying, ‘“There is nothing 
new under the sun,”’ for if we trace the 
history of this movement we shall find 
that Martin Luther was a strong advocate 
of a combination of work and school 
training for youth. The same idea was 
cherished by various educational leaders 
down through the years, and in Germany 
from 1830 to 1850 many part-time or con- 
tinuation schools were established. For 
a time these schools declined, but gained 
a new impetus about 1900, when Dr. 
George Kerchensteiner developed this type 
of school to a high degree of efficiency in 
Munich. Europe and America have now 
come to recognize the value of this educa- 
tion and have taken steps to incorporate 
it into their educational systems. 

The United States was slow to recognize 
the need for , or the advantage to be gained 
from, continued education of employed 
youth. In1g911, however, Wisconsin took 
the lead and passed a law establishing 
part-time schools and making attendance 
upon such schools compulsory for all 
junior workers within specified age limits. 
Twenty-eight states have followed the 
example of Wisconsin and have established 
some type of part-time education. The 
Smith-Hughes Act, passed by Congress 
and made effective in 1917, gave national 
support and impetus to the movement. 

The part-time or continuation school is 
a day school, and in communities where 
it exists employed minors under the juris- 
diction of the school must be allowed a 
portion of their working hours to attend. 
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The length of time of attendance required, 
as well as the age of those required to 
attend, varies in different states. Some 
compel attendance to sixteen years of age 
and others to eighteen. The number of 
hours of attendance varies from four to 
eight a week. 

The 1929 figures show that 1,014 schools 
enrolling 447,058 pupils, received reim- 
bursement by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education for holding part- 
time education classes. The aim of this 
entire educational movement is to provide 
supervision and protection for the boy or 
girl who finds himself striving for a place 
in the world of industry and business. 

California, where part-time schools were 
opened in 1920, is one of the states placing 
the upper limit of attendance at eighteen 
years. All minors are compelled to attend 
full-time school until sixteen years of age, 
at which time they may leave, whether 
employed or not, and attend part-time 
school four hours a week. In July 1930 
the new “‘anti-loafing’’ law goes into 
effect. This enlarges the scope of con- 
tinuation education by compelling at- 
tendance of fifteen hours a week for all 
unemployed minors under eighteen years 
of age who are not graduates of a four-year 
high school and are not in attendance in 
full-time school. The provision for em- 
ployed minors remains the same, four 
hours a week. This law requires estab- 
lishment of part-time classes in all high 
school districts where there are fifty 
minors for whom this type of education is 
necessary. In each continuation school 
the law requires a program of guidance, 
placement, and follow-up, which is, in 
brief, the philosophy of continuation edu- 
cation as we see it in California. 
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To put this philosophy into practice for 
its student body of some four thousand, 
the Part-Time High School in San Fran- 
cisco hls a staff of fifty instructors, each 
on a daily teaching program of four hours, 
with three hours for coordination or case 
work. During the time allowed for coor- 
dination the instructor becomes acquainted 
with home and employment conditions, 
and thus is able to draw the home, school, 
and employment into one harmonious 
whole for the good of the boy or girl con- 
cerned. Nor is the benefit derived by 
employers to be lightly passed over. This 
can best be shown in quoting from the 
statement of an employer of many juniors: 
‘Part-Time School has increased the effi- 
ciency of my junior workers 100 per cent.”’ 

Placement service is recognized as one 
of the most essential factors of the pro- 
gram. For this reason when the law of 
California was formulated it carried the 
requirement that every continuation 
school provide placement service. Be- 
lieving that the greatest service to be 
rendered to the youth of the city upon 
their leaving full-time school was to help 
them to find suitable employment, those 
in charge of the administration of the San 
Francisco school system established the 
Free Junior Employment Service of the 
San Francisco public schools. This 
bureau, cooperating with the Junior Divi- 
sion, United States Employment Service, 
extends free service to anyone under the 
age of twenty-one secking employment in 
San Francisco. During the year June 
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1928—July 1929 more than three thousand 
young people were placed in employment. 

The bureau is educational in its activi- 
ties, counseling with the boy or girl as to 
his desires and abilities, studying industry 
and its needs with the ever-present ideal 
of placing the right boy or girl in the right 
employment. Every effort is made to 
enlist the cooperation of employers who 
have places for junior employees in their 
various organizations. From the bureau 
the boys and girls may secure information 
about employment and receive cards of 
introduction to employers, which carry 
the recommendation of school record and 
teacher. Every attention is given to the 
requirements of employers, that they may 
be saved time in interviewing applicants, 
by as nearly as possible sending the ones 
who seem to fit their needs. 

In order that the prospective employee 
may be as well equipped as possible to take 
his place in the world of work the Part- 
Time High School conducts pre-employ- 
ment classes, which initiate the young 
applicant into some of the requirements 
which he must fulfill if he is to get employ- 
ment and hold it. 

Dr. Emily Palmer of the University of 
California, in discussing the work with 
which these paragraphs have been con- 
cerned, has called it social insurance. 
Can this great country do a greater service 
than invest heavily in this type of insur- 
ance for the boys and girls who are stand- 
ing on the bank ready to embark on the 
great river of economic life? 








Be 


THE A. A. U. W. ATSEA. Any member 
who is planning a trip abroad this summer 
has doubtless already received a deluge of 
advice as to how the most can be made of 
the opportunity. We cannot refrain, 
however, from passing on the suggestion 
contained in a letter from Mrs. F. J. Flagg, 
of Newtonville, Massachusttts, describ- 
ing her experience on an ocean cruise last 
summer. Mrs. Flagg is membership 
chairman for Massachusetts. 


It was just the usual Mediterranean-Norway cruise, 
with fair seas and everyone feeling strange and a little 
lonely. So, on the third day out from New York a 
small notice was posted on the bulletin board announc- 
ing a meeting of all college women at four o'clock that 
Such a meeting! We had hoped for 
thirty women but nearly three times that number 
came. Fifty-two different American and European 
colleges were represented, although of course some 
were represented several times over. 

We were much interested in greeting other grad- 
uates from our own Alma Maters, but we were bound 
together by the greater bond of the A. A. U. W. The 
majority of us belonged to one branch or another of 
the Association and several were then on their way to 
the International Federation meeting at Geneva. In- 
deed, so interested and enthusiastic were the women 


afternoon. 


that it was unanimously voted to meet again to dis- 
cuss at greater length some of the subjects in which all 
of us were most interested—world peace, international 
fellowships, higher educational standards, and the 
like. 

At this second meeting there were several speakers, 
and I remember particularly the brilliant and stirring 
address of Miss Dora Townsend of New York State, 
who in discussing the League of Nations, told us of 
her own impressions on the memorable day when 
Germany joined the League. So faithfully and dra- 
matically did she report the occasion that her remarks 
were followed by absolute silence. None of us could 
have spoken. We felt that we had watched the roll 
of history unfold before our very eyes. 

Subsequent meetings of the college group were de- 
lightful and stimulating. Several women who were 
not Association members, now realizing the value of 
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such a national and international organization of uni- 
versity trained women, asked for membership blanks. 
For many of us the American Association of University 


Women had opened a new door of opportunity and 
responsibility. 


Let all sea-going members take heed! 


THE COLLEGE WOMAN'S HEALTH. 
The subject of the health of college women, 
raised in this issue by W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 
is not a new one to this Association. The 
History of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, which is now nearly ready 
for the printer—thanks to the indefatig- 
able efforts of Mrs. Rosenberry and Miss 
Talbot—shows that the first topic sug- 
gested for serious study by the newly 
formed Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
in 1882, was physical education for women. 
A circular was shortly published on the 
work done to promote physical education 
by the institutions represented in the Asso- 
ciation, and revealed the fact that in not 
one of the eight institutions was there a 
definite program of physical education. 
Athletics for women, in the modern sense, 
were unknown; and walking, horseback 
riding, and mild ‘‘calisthenics’’ were the 
chief forms of exercise open to women 
students of the day. 

A standing committee on physical edu- 
Cation was appointed, and as its first task 
undertook to test the prevailing theory 
that the women of the country were re- 
ceiving higher education only at the ex- 
pense of their physical health. Deter- 
mined to conduct the investigation*’ on 
a broad basis of of truth,’’ the committee 
distributed a list of questions which were 
heartily endorsed by physicians, teachers, 
and others, to the college graduates be- 
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longing to the Association. Some 700 
returns were received (over 50 per cent of 
the blanks sent out) and the chief of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of La- 
bor considered the inquiry sufficiently 
valuable to tabulate and publish the re- 
sults. The final sentence of this sum- 
mary, which appeared in 1885, is as 
follows: 


In conclusion, it is sufficient to say that the female 
graduates of our colleges and universities do not seem 
to show, as the results of their college studies and du- 
ties, any marked difference in general health from the 
average health likely to be reported by an equal num- 
ber of women engaged in other kinds of work, or, in 
fact, of women generally, without regard to occupa- 
tion followed. 


Miss Annie G. Howes, chairman of the 
committee which had conducted the in- 
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quiry, added in her report to the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumni: 


We can feel confident that a higher education for 
women is in harmony with that vast law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest which guides the activities of the 
dim future. 


This study of the subject of health led 
to a consideration of physical conditions 
for girls in preparatory schools, and later 
to the conviction that the determining 
factors in the development of the individ- 
ual were to be found before the stage of 
preparatory school or college. In 1890, 
therefore, the A. C. A. established a Com- 
mittee on the Development of Childhood 
—thus launching a movement which is 
still one of the chief interests of the Asso- 
ciation. 


COMMUNICATIONS ™ 
RESEARCH PROFESSORSHIPS 


HAT Wellesley College promoted 
Professor Mary Wilton Calkins to a 


research professorship after her forty 
years of brilliant service in the class room, 
instead of placing her on a pedestal (and a 
shelf) as professor emeritus, should be a 
cause for satisfaction among college women 


everywhere.! It is a pity that such an ac- 
tion is unusual. Our age has still to re- 
discover the old truth, which Plato cele- 
brated in The Republic: the incomparable 
value to society of fully matured and 
trained minds. 

As members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, with our inter- 
est in preschool children, and in promising 
young minds ready for the intellectual 
growth which loans and scholarships and 
fellowships make possible, we are accus- 
tomed to think in terms of the conser- 


‘ This letter was received before the untimely death 
of Dr. Mary Wilton Calkins.—Edétor’s note. 


vation of intelligence. But to my knowl- 
edge we have never yet with concerted 
effort devised a means of preserving for re- 
search and for creative effort the trained 
and richly stored minds of women who 
reach the academically fatal age of sixty- 
five as professors in our universities and 
colleges. One must be frank to admit 
that an alarmingly large proportion of 
college teachers look forward eagerly to 
retirement on an annuity or pension at the 
end of a sentence, wearied with many 
classes and bootless committees and unre- 
freshed by sabbatical leaves. Such women 
are only too glad to drop back comfort- 
ably into the comparative ease of domestic 
occupations and the mild excitement of 
rearing nephews and nieces. Still there is 
a saving remnant of women whom sixty- 
five finds vigorous-minded, keenly appre- 
ciative of the rare opportunities which lei- 
sure brings; and yet this group is all too 
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often doomed because of limited means to 
spend upon tasks of light housekeeping 
critical and trained faculties at the height 
of their fruitfulness. Few have means 
sufficient to enable them to live where and 
as they would, and still fewer are as for- 
tunate as many able men who upon retire- 
ment are in demand for research positions 
or in consultant capacities, or as editors or 
lecturers with other than academic affilia- 
tions. Often the greatest deprivation 
which retirement from active teaching 
brings in its train is the loss of library and 
laboratory facilities; for the retiring pro- 
fessor must often for financial reasons reside 
at a distance from the college or university 
in which she has worked. 

It happens over and over again that a 
professor directing young graduate stu- 
dents hands over to them one after another 
of the research problems, which she would 
herself most dearly love to work upon. 
As she directs the students’ work upon 
these matters she must tolerate their 
stumbling, where she would go swiftly, 
shed light from her own rich _back- 
ground of stored information upon the 
darkness of the student’s path, be pa- 
tient with a Clumsy faltering conclusion, 
where with her own trained powers of de- 
duction her mind would flash quickly to 
the mark. 

I have spoken of our need of rediscover- 
ing an old value. Forgetting, or failing 
to read, our Plato, we have learned to 
prize energy of action above the tempered 
wisdom of maturity, optimism above 
knowledge, and eagerness above the power 
to weigh values. If we accept without 
challenge the almost universal practice of 
establishing sixty-five as the usual age of 
retirement from teaching and executive 
positions in our colleges and universities, 
we should then with united effort stop 
what is now a stupid waste of scholarship 
which follows such retirement. 

Ideally, I should like to see a committee 
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of the American Association of University 
Women formed to raise and administer a 
fund, the immediate income from which 
would endow ten research professorships 
with a yearly stipend of five thousand 
dollars, to be awarded to ten women 
retiring during the year from active pro- 
fessorships in recognized colleges or uni- 
versities. Obviously since a research pro- 
fessorship should be held for a term of 
years, after the first group were appointed, 
there might be a term of years before a re- 
search professorship would fall vacant, 
unless the funds could be augmented 
yearly, or unless the more generously en- 
dowed colleges were able to create, as 
Wellesley has done for Professor Calkins, 
research professorships for their own 
ablest retiring professors. Since, how- 
ever, the Association is now in the midst 
of the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
campaign, the time seems scarcely propi- 
tious for a new drive. As a temporary 
measure, then, I suggest that some of the 
fellowships which are to be endowed from 
the Million Dollar Fund be awarded to 
women of the type I have been discussing. 
If our research professors choose to work 
in the libraries and laboratories of Europe, 
I can forsee the growing respect for the 
scholarly possibilities of American women 
which their work there would inspire; if 
their research took them to remote parts 
of the world, they would be weaving one 
more strand of international understand- 
ing; or if instead they wished to continue 
their research in the accustomed sur- 
roundings of their own colleges, I can 
think of no greater privilege for any cam- 
pus than to be the chosen home ofa 
scholar. As Emerson said, there are 
people from whom power goes forth 
whether they will or no just by their very 
presence. This in countless ways would 
be true of a resident research professor. 
ErHet Sasin-SMITH 


Mills College 
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ARE ALUMNI AN ABOMINATION TO FRATERNITIES? 


OME interested onlookers and a few 
malignant outsiders confidently as- 
sure the public that the curse of 

fraternities today is: drinking, smoking, 
petting, spending, gambling, or whatever 
the particular pet aversion of the accuser 
may be. To a fraternity woman who has 
played the réle of undergraduate, graduate 
student, and professor, it seems that none 
of these indulgences, unwholesome as 
they may be, is so great a millstone to the 
average fraternity as that part of their 
alumni who never quite lose the ‘‘rah-rah”’ 
spirit. To mature and intelligent people 
there is something pathetic and also 
laughable about these grown-up men and 
women who continue to take their frater- 
nity affiliations seriously. To the sane 
undergraduate, there is something dis- 
gusting and obnoxious about this particu- 
lar breed of ‘‘alums.’’ A short time ago 
in a brilliant and satirical article in one of 
our monthly publications, an English pro- 
fessor at Northwestern University gave 
expression to Certain surprising convictions 
on the status of the coed and fraternities in 
university life. He concludes: 

Beside the conservatism of a fraternity, a Directors’ 
Meeting of U. S. Steel would have a pronounced Bol- 
shevistic tinge. A caucus of the Republican Old 
Guard is distinctly radical in comparison with the 
men of anormal American college. They are not only 
instinctively reactionary but even conspicuously so 


and with an unctiousness that would appall the editor 
of the Wall Street Journal. 


Perhaps you won't agree that this char- 
acterization fits the average fraternity. 
But we may well ask, are not we fra- 
ternity folk unnecessarily stereotyped and 
hidebound? Do not we alumni too much 
foster conventionality and correctness 
rather than enterprise, initiative, individ- 
uality? Recently, the grand president of a 
national sorority spoke to me feelingly as 


to the desirability of closer cooperation 
between alumnae and actives, of the tre- 
mendous influence for good which alum- 
nae might have over the younger women, 
et cetera. Immediately I raised the ques- 
tion whether such cooperation was emin- 
ently wise—after all, could not a sagacious 
house mother or a discreet faculty advisory 
committee give more understanding and 
impartial advice? Having served on the 
alumnae advisory committee of my sor- 
ority, and later having acted on a faculty 
committee which supervised a college's 
social clubs, I could not escape the con- 
viction that alumni contribute most when 
they touch least their respective fraterni- 
ties. There have been so many officious 
and unthinking alumni that I seriously 
question the wisdom of a close connection 
between the two. Why should we not 
graduate from fraternity life as well as 
from collegiate life? True enough, we 
would wish to continue our friendships 
just as we would desire to continue our 
college acquaintances; we might find it 
worth while to keep up our contributions 
to the fraternity scholarship fund, to its 
social service work, just as we might want 
to help maintain the college endowment. 
But an intense interest in the affairs of the 
active chapter, a close scrutiny of the 
workings of our national organization, 
and an effervescent enthusiasm at all times 
on things pertaining to our fraternity, be- 
speak an attitude of mind which often em- 
barrasses the chapter, discourages the de- 
velopment of independent thinking and 
responsibility among the young men and 
women, and frequently is not conducive 
to the finest relations between fraternity 
and college. 
MarGueriTe Hatt ALBjerG 
Purdue University 
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PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Fellowships—the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 
VorepD En- 
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GOAL , : . 7 
Items by designation 
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Total 











A. Units Definitely Organized 





$3,934. 
790. 


HIntern'l. $3,934-74 


79°. 


Boston Branch 
New York City Branch 


International 
Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve 
| New York State 


| International \Intern’l. 


| a 
| 


New York State Division 
(exclusive of New York 
City) 


New Jersey State Division 


National Nat’l 2,600. 


| 





\Intern’] 50. 
\Undesig. 1,863. 


| y c 
| New Jersey State 


| Undesignated | 


Philadelphia Branch 


Marion Reilly 


Pennsylvania-Delaware 
State Division (exclusive | 
of Philadelphia) 

Washington, D. C., Branch 

Atlantic Section | 

(exclusive of Washington, | 

. ©.) 


Ohio State Division 


South 


Michigan State Division 
Indiana State Division 


Wisconsin State Division Ellen C. Sabin 


Illinois State Division | Marion Talbot 


Southeast Central Section | 


*Northwest Central Section | 


**Southwest Central Section) 


Rocky Mountain Section Florence Sabin 


North Pacific Section | Margaret Snell 


* This section has in addition awarded two fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee. 
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International Intern’ 
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National 
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| National 


| National 
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National | 


$30,000 
$30,000 
$30,000 
$30,000 
$30,000 


$40,000 


$30,000 


$30,000 


\Nat’l 
Intern’l 5 


lIntern’l. 
Nat'l. 185 
Intern’l. 235 
Undesig. 1,226 
Nat'l. 14397 
Intern’l. 
Undesig. 1,115 
Nat'l. 3,5 
|Nat’l. 
Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 
\Nat’l. 
Intern’l 


5 »000 


; 1,§3! 


Undesig. 4,375 


45 
\Undesig. 4,479 


Intern’. 





\Nat’l. 71356 


** This section has in addition awarded one fellowship of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee. 
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1,646. 


3,961. 
3,987.0 
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1, $32. 
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54 
97 
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.0O 
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CorRECTION.—Through an error, in the April JouRNAL the Northwest Central Section was credited with one fellowship, and the Southwest 


Central Section with two. 
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NAME OF FELLOWSHIP 


South Pacific Section 


General International Fund 


DESIGNATION 


Undesignated 
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Funps RECEIVED BY NATIONAL 


Vorep EN- Treasurer, Aprit 30, 1930 


DOWMENT 
GOAL — onan 
Items of designation Total 

$40,000 |Nat’l. 

Intern’. 


Undesig 


537-50 
1,153.71 
- _41907-05 


Intern’]. 1,816. 





Connecticut State Division 


Rhode Island State Division 


Massachusetts State Divi- 
sion (exclusive of Boston) 


Maine State Division 

New Hampshire 
Division 

Vermont State Division 





State 


As the club year draws to aclose, the re- 
port on the progress of the national Mil- 
lion Dollar Fellowship Fund calls for your 
attention. While possibly these figures 
do not present astounding amounts, they 
do represent real development in fellow- 
ship-consciousness. Remember that the 
first emphasis of the campaign is on edu- 
cation—on the need for fellowships and 
why they are our distinct responsibility. 


May I indulge in a personal incident, 
illustrating this point of view? One day 
this winter, a member said to me, 
“Wouldn't it be wonderful if someone 
could be intersted to give us a check for a 
million dollars?’’ And the reply was, 
“Not if the acceptance of the check pre- 
cluded our continuing the fellowship cam- 
paign’’; for through the fellowship pro- 
gram we are benefiting ourselves quite as 
much as those we aim to help, we are 
broadening our own mental horizons and 
stimulating our educational standards. 


A splendid start has been made this year 
in clarifying our organization, in present- 





B. Units Not Definitely Organized 





Intern'l. 
Undesig. 
Intern'l. 
Nat'l. 

Intern’l. 
Undesig. 
Undesig. 


Intern’l. 
Undesig. 111.00 


Tora, ALL Unrrs|$71 9417-27 


ing it to the branches. The unit, state, 
and branch fellowship chairmen have done 
excellent work. Theirs has been a diffi- 
cult task, but a worth-while one, and one 
which will show increasing results. 

We do not want “‘mushroom’’ growth. 
We prefer the substantial, steady develop- 
ment of accumulating interest, and the 
realization that although working through 
individual units, our whole Association 
is united in one effort. 

When next spring we celebrate our 
fiftieth anniversary, undoubtedly the fi- 
nancial report will carry much larger 
amounts. But the report which would 
bring the greater thrill, and which I hope 
and believe will be made, is—our branches 
are 100 per cent fellowship-minded, 100 
per cent participating in the Fund. Then 
our slogan, ‘‘Fellowships, the symbol of 
growth and strength in our Association,” 
will have become a living phrase. 


Dorotuy B. ATKINSON 
Chairman, National Appeal Commitee 
Msllion Dollar Fellowship Fund 
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ADDITIONAL FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 
1930-1931 


The Committee on Fellowship Awards of the American Association of University 
Women announces the award of the Latin-American Fellowship, which was made 
too late to be noted in the April Journat, and of the Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellow- 


Latin-American Fellowship. AprLPHA 
C. S. Ropricurs. Undergraduate work, 
Mackenzie College, Sio Paulo, Brazil; 
further study under private teachers in 
Switzerland. 

Miss Rodrigues, who is a native of 
Brazil, taught for ten years in the Ameri- 
can School conducted by Mackenzie Col- 
lege; during the past four years she has had 
charge of the Mackenzie College Library. 
Miss Rodrigues writes, 


Our libraries are just collections of books. No one 
knows of their existence. The time has come when 
library work—real library work—must be started in 
Brazil. Library science is unknown down here. I 
have been trying to get what I can from books, period- 
icals, and my own experience. 


Miss Rodrigues hopes, after a year’s study 





Study Program, 1939-31. Two new study 
courses will be included in the guidance 
materials for international round tables in 
1930-31—the course on public opinion and 
peace, mentioned in the April Journat, 
and a course on the history and present 
condition of Russia. Both courses will be 
designed for the use of groups that have 
already spent at least a year in the study of 
international relations. Problems of the 
Pacific, European Diplomacy, or International 
Economics are good background courses for 
a more intensive study of Russia. Interna- 
tional Politics, a consolidated and revised 


ship awarded by the British Federation of University Women. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


of library work in the United States, to 
help in organizing the work in her own 
country now carried on by untrained libra- 
rians. 


Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship. 
Kitty K. KiuGman. Cambridge, first 
class Moral Sciences Tripos, Parts I and 
II, 1928, 1929. 

Miss Klugman, whose special interest is 
philosophy, proposes to undertake at 
Harvard *‘a study of the logical problems 
of symbolism with reference to Mr. Rus- 
sell’s theory of incomplete symbols and 
Dr. Wiltgenstein’s doctrine of the lan- 
guage.”’ The results of this study will be 
applied to some of the problems of meta- 
physics. 





edition of International Organization and 
Security, Disarmament, and Arbitration, is to 
be printed. It will be found especially 
useful for groups that have not yet studied 
international relations and for those that 
have not followed a single subject over a 
series of meetings. The other outlines 
previously in use will be revised and 
brought up to date. 

Among the topics for branch programs 
in the international field will be a series 
on International Educational Relations. 
These programs will deal with various 
types of international intellectual contact 
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and interchange, including the work of our 
own International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women. 

A revised Handbook for Leaders will con- 
tain a section devoted to community proj- 
ects in international relations,—sugges- 
tions for activities which will make inter- 
national affairs more concrete to members 
of study groups and will also extend to the 
community the benefits of our study pro- 
gtam. 


An International Bookshelf. Of interest 
to the branches studying Problems of the 
Pacific is the announcement from the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations that the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press has prepared a 
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*“bookshelf’” on the Far East, designed 
especially for study groups and small li- 
braries. In the series of books which will 
be sold in a block at a reduced price are 
several of the most important publications 
of the Institute, such as the Proceedings 
of 1927 and 1929; C. Walter Young’s Inter- 
national Relations of Manchuria; and Eliot 
Mears’ Resident Orientals on the Pacific 
Coast. By charging a fee for membership 
in the study group a branch can become the 
possessor of an excellent collection of mod- 
ern books on the Far East, or the books 
may be distributed among the members at 
the end of the course, or contributed to 
the local public library. 


EstHer CAUKIN 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
THE CHILDREN’S COMMUNITY 


OT without misgivings a group of 

twenty mothers from the Child Study 

Section of our East Bay Branch 
organized the Children’s Community in 
the fall of 1927 at Berkeley, California. 
We were warned of the difficulties of finan- 
cing nursery schools and the even graver 
dangers of permitting mothers to cooperate. 
But two years’ intensive study in our sec- 
tion had developed in us a desire for ‘‘lab- 
oratory experience’’ in our quest of be- 
coming better mothers, and the belief that 
the social education to be gained only 
through group enterprise is indispensable 
for the optimum development of young 
children. 

Realizing our need for expert guidance 
we went to specialists in child develop- 
ment at the University of California, the 
Institute of Child Welfare, and the Scripps 
Foundation. They gave generously not 
only of their invaluable insight, but suffi- 
cient financial support to help us to a really 
good start. Their assistance provided an 


experienced nursery school teacher to act 
as our guide and model, and small salaries 
for two of the section members as director 
and supervisor of the older group. To 
complete the staff, each mother with a 
child enrolled was to spend one morning 
a week assisting. 

After a meeting where questions of bud- 
get, staffing, equipment, procedures, and 
diet were amicably settled, there followed 
weeks of activity in reconditioning a 
rambling farmhouse, half-acre yard, and 
spacious barn which had been unused for 
years; and keeping the cost of equipment 
and renovation within the reach of pro- 
fessorial and even slenderer purses. A 
number of the mothers and some of the 
fathers helped with cleaning the garden, 
building fences and sandboxes, painting, 
cementing, and even the very necessary 
scrubbing. 

With the opening of school, many of the 
plans which had sounded so well in meet- 
ing, proved quite different in practice. 
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Conflicting ideas as to appropriate reme- 
dies were at length reconciled and with the 
help of our advisors a set of improved 
plans was drawn up. Equally important, 
a spirit of mutual tolerance, with willing- 
ness to experiment, and disinterested striv- 
ing for the common good was established 
as the keynote which has prevailed ever 
since. 

Soon it became evident that the Chil- 
dren’s Community would have the essen- 
tials of a good nursery school: socializa- 
tion through companionship with many 
others of the same age; freedom, with 
just enough stabilizing routine and re- 
sponsibility; abundant play material and 
equipment; first-hand association with 
nature; and a pleasant, unhurried at- 
mosphere. Subsequent development has 
fulfilled this promise. The evident happi- 
ness of the children shows their apprecia- 
tion. They ask, ‘“‘Why can’t we have 
school Saturday and Sunday too?”’ 

A school with a different group of as- 
sistants every day in the week may never 
quite reach the degree of perfection in sys- 
tem achieved in schools run entirely by 
professionals. But there are compensa- 
tions in greater informality and natural- 
ness, and the many mothers bring gifts in 
music, rhythmics, art, handwork, and 
story telling, more diversified than those 
possessed by any one teacher. But the 
most important compensation is the way 
the Children’s Community develops its 
mothers. Some of the new skill and un- 
derstanding gained through assisting at 
school is put to use in the home, and the 
whole training of the child is improved. 

At the end of the first year, our advisors 
thought us capable of continuing without 
our trained teacher, and one of the ablest 
cooperating mothers took her place as 
supervisor of the younger group. The 
way in which the Children’s Community 
has carried on during its second and third 
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years without a highly trained teacher 
suggests, contrary to the opinion of some 
nursery school professionals, that the ex- 
perience of mothers, with a little guidance 
and practice, is excellent preparation for 
nursery school work. At the end of the 
second year the first director and supervisor 
resigned because of increasing home du- 
ties, and two other mothers took their 
places. This was as we wished, since one 
of our purposes was to give to as many 
women as possible the opportunity for in- 
tensive training experienced only by the 
staff. 

The third year under their direction has 
been one of continued improvement. En- 
rollment has increased and a group of 
kindergarten age has been added, a mother 
who has had kindergarten training and 
experience acting as supervisor. 

The technique of developing the new 
mothers has been a growing one. Since 
the beginning of the second year a set of 
“Suggestions to Cooperating Mothers’’ is 
given to each mother as she enrolls. 
Charts showing mothers’ service days, 
their routine positions in ‘‘covering”’ yard, 
cloak room, toilet, et cetera, the extent 
to which each child can dress himself, and 
suggestions for serving at dinner, make the 
school as nearly self-directing as possible. 
Parents are also periodically supplied with 
development reports on their children 
based upon daily recorded observations. 
While laborious, this contributes not only 
to the education of the mothers but of the 
staff as well. 

The monthly discussion meetings out 
of which the Children’s Community grew, 
are still held for members of the Child 
Study Sections of the College Women’s 
Club and the University Section Club as 
well as Children’s Community parents, 
and the cooperating mothers hold occa- 
sional meetings to discuss educational 
programs and procedures. The monthly 
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meetings are always open to fathers, and 
many have attended. Some have become 
so enthusiastic that they have held four 
separate meetings for fathers only. One 
of them said, “‘We need more of these to 
catch up with our wives.”’ 


The Children’s Community has given 
to mothers what all nursery schools give 
—much-needed free time. To eight moth- 
ers it has given that rare job suited to a 
mother’s time—a part-time job, and bet- 
ter still, a job designed to improve mother- 
craft. To the twenty mothers who have 
served on the board it has given interest- 
ing business experiences. Six have been 
stimulated to take courses in child develop- 
ment at the university, two with the pur- 
pose of going into research in that field 
when their children are older. 


To each of the one hundred mothers who 
have cooperated during the three years, 
the Children’s Community has given re- 
lief from the loneliness which makes many 
women unhappy with being ‘‘just moth- 
ers’’ by the opportunity for that most 
satisfying | companionship—companion- 
ship in work. One mother who entered 
her boy soon after she came to Berkeley 
said, ““The Children’s Community was a 
God-send to me. I was desperately lonely 
and unhappy; it has practically made my 
life over.”’ 

When a mother takes her morning at the 
Children’s Community, household cares 
are left behind, and there is time really to 
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observe and enjoy children. It is here 
that the Children’s Community makes its 
greatest gift to mothers. There soon 
comes to most of them a better under- 
standing of child nature, indeed of human 
nature, and the ability to see their own 
children objectively through watching 
them in a group. 

The chance to try out various tactics in 
child training and discuss them with others 
is very stimulating. A mother says, 
“Since our contact with the Children’s 
Community we have reorganized our 
whole regime of child training at home. 
We seem to know so much better what to 
do. And my husband is becoming just as 
interested as I.'" And another, “‘Since my 
husband and I have been coming to these 
meetings we have more to discuss to- 
gether and are more companionable."’ 

Many have found that as motherhood 
develops scientifically it acquires the dig- 
nity and joy of a fine art. It commands 
the respect and interest of the fathers as 
well as of the mothers themselves. Chil- 
dren are the natural emotional center of 
parents’ lives. By developing this inter- 
est as an intellectual center as well, both 
parents may find the happiness of the truly 
integrated life. 


KATHARINE WuitesIpDeE TAYLOR 
Chairman of Child Study Section, East 
Bay Branch and of Education, Cali- 
fornia State Division; Organizer and 
first Director, Children’s Community 


A HOUSING SURVEY 


ARD . . . sidewalk . . . paving 

. sewer . . . water supply’’— 

the connection between such items 
andthe A. A. U. W. may not be immediately 
obvious, but for the past months these and 
similar details have absorbed the attention 
of the Social Problems Group of the Spring- 
field (Illinois) Branch. Springfield has no 


housing ordinances, and certain parts of 
town for years have been disgraceful 
slums, placidly ignored by everybody. In 
cooperation with the Republican Women’s 
Union, members of the Social Problems 
Group determined to make a survey of 
housing conditions in a restricted section 
with a view to securing remedial action. 
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The Family Welfare Association and the 
City Health Department made a spot map 
of the section chosen for the survey, and 
the territory was divided into two or 
three blocks each. A welfare worker ex- 
perienced in surveys elsewhere worked 
out the schedules for visitors and in- 
structed the committee members in sched- 
ule checking. Workers were advised not 
merely to question at the door, but to gain 
entrance and inspect each house as far as 
possible. In seven weeks, over 200 sched- 
ule cards were turned in. Space does not 
permit even a suggestion of the effort in- 
volved in securing these returns. 

Conditions were even worse than had 
been anticipated. A summary of the sur- 
vey showed: 


Seventy-one out of 125 houses were in deplorable 
shape—only 10 per cent marked decently habitable. 

Ninety per cent of the cases were on streets with 
city sewer, and yet 80 per cent of that same total 
were without inside plumbing. 

Twenty per cent had no water of any kind on the 
premises, and had to go from next door to a dis- 
tance of three blocks for water. 

Seventy-three and six tenths per cent had outside 
toilets; either the old privy type or the equally bad 
outside flush toilet which freezes up in the winter. 
Four per cent had no toilet at all. Of all the toilets, 
almost half, 48 per cent, were discovered to be in 
disgraceful condition, a filthy menace to the health 
of the entire neighborhood. 

The average rent per room paid, according to the 
survey, was $4.36 a room, higher than the lower 
middle class average rent for decent living quarters 
in Chicago, that average being $4.00. 


A follow-up committee (accompanied 
by a photographer wearing a deputy 
sheriff's star) then made its rounds, photo- 
gtaphing the most disreputable places. 

The committee first presented the re- 
sults of the survey to the public in a pro- 
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gram which was opened by officials of the 
local public health department. The next 
speaker, one of the volunteer investigators, 
conducted a “‘trip through the slums,” 
illustrated by slides made from the photo- 
graphs which had been taken. Charts 
showing the findings statistically were 
thrown on the screen, and the program 
concluded with a talk by a lawyer mem- 
ber of the branch on “‘What We Can Do 
About It.”’ 

Seven women’s organizations accepted 
the invitation to cooperate in placing the 
matter before the city council and on April 
21 a body of 30 representatives of women’s 
organizations presented to the council care- 
fully worked out ordinances which would 
provide model housing laws for the city. 
The delegation met with a courteous re- 
ception (tinged with surprise!) and was 
invited to name a smaller committee to go 
over the proposals in detail with the 
council. 

As this report is being written, a new 
mayor is about to take office, and shortly 
thereafter the meeting of the council with 
the women’s committee is expected to 
take place. 

The project has been endorsed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, and has received 
most favorable support from the news- 
papers. One editorial comment read: 


The survey and recommendations are entitled to 
careful consideration. That such conditions exist 
in certain parts of the city has been a matter of general 
knowledge, but it has remained for these public- 
spirited women to take the initiative in cleaning them 
up—for which they deserve community thanks and 
recognition. 


Lyp1a Quintan Dossins 
Chairman, Educational Committee 


Springfield Branch 











8 NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 3#@ 


PERSONALIA 


The death in March of Dr. Christine 
Ladd-Franklin at the age of 83 calls to 
mind not only her distinguished career as 
a scientist, but her services to other college 
women through her efforts to promote the 
cause of fellowships. A graduate of Vas- 
sar College in 1869, Dr. Ladd-Franklin la- 
ter secured admission to Johns Hopkins 
University, although the university was 
closed to women, because her published 
articles on mathematical subjects had so 
impressed the faculty. Her subsequent re- 
search led to recognition along other lines. 
Josiah Royce of Harvard is quoted as com- 
menting on her work in logic: ‘“‘It is rather 
remarkable that the crowning activity in 
a field worked over since the days of Aris- 
totle should be the achievement of an 
American woman.’’ At the University of 
G6ttingen, where she carried on research 
in the theory of color vision, women were 
excluded from the university, but one of 
the distinguished professors repeated his 
lectures to her alone. 

From 1904 to 1909 Dr. Ladd-Franklin 
lectured on logic and philosophy at Johns 
Hopkins, and subsequently, until her last 
illness, lectured on the same subjects at 
Columbia University. Vassar awarded 
her the degree of Doctor of Laws in 1887, 
and Johns Hopkins gave her the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1926. 

Her own success in opening the doors of 
opportunity for research did not dull Dr. 
Ladd-Franklin’s appreciation of the need 
for encouragement to other women in post- 
gtaduate study. At the annual meeting 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
in 1888 she so ably presented the need and 
possibility of endowing a European fellow- 
ship that the Association thereupon es- 
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tablished a committee on fellowships, 
with Dr. Ladd-Franklin as chairman. By 
1890 this committee had succeeded in rais- 
ing funds for a fellowship, and from that 
year, with the exception of one year dur- 
ing the war, the Association has every 
year for forty years appointed a European 
fellow. 

It was Dr. Ladd-Franklin’s conviction 
that teaching positions in colleges ad- 
mitting women should be open to women 
capable of filling them, which led to the 
endowment of the Sarah Berliner fellow- 
ship. As an opening wedge for greater 
opportunities, the condition was made 
that the holder of this fellowship must be 
allowed to deliver at least a brief course 
of lectures at the institution where she was 
carrying on her research. Dr. Ladd- 
Franklin was chairman of an independent 
committee of scientists which awarded 
the fellowship until 1919, when the fund 
was turned over to the the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae. 


The first great personality instrumental 
in establishing and maintaining fellow- 
ships in the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, from 1888 to 1920 Dr. Ladd- 
Franklin gave the most devoted service to 
the Association in this respect. 


Tangible evidence of the value of fellow- 
ships is to be found in the volume, Victor- 
ian Working Women, by Wanda Fraiken 
Neff, which has been published by the 
Columbia University Press. Mrs. Neff 
was holder of the A. A. U. W. European 
fellowship from 1922-23, and while in 
England on this fellowship gathered the 
material for her book. In a thoroughly 
documented and scholarly study, Mrs. 
Neff has drawn from Parliamentary re- 
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ports, legal records, novels, newspapers, 
and periodicals a picture of the economic 
and social status of women of the period,— 
a picture which includes not only the wo- 
men who worked in factories, the needle- 
women, shop workers, and governesses, 
but also the idle women; whose attitude 
toward work—and hence toward any 
training which might fit women to work— 
was so potent a factor in the tragedy of 
middle-class women left to their own 
resources. 

Mrs. Neff opens her book with an ex- 
pression of gratitude to the American As- 
sociation of University Women ‘‘for the 
opportunity their European fellowship 
gave me to study British civilization.” 
Members of the Associaion will read with 
special satisfaction the praise which Brit- 
ish reviewers of standing have given Mrs. 
Neff’s work. ‘“‘Of the highest value 
to any one seriously interested in the social 
history of women’’; ‘‘as objective as it is 
scholarly’’; ‘‘almost encyclopaedic in 


scope’’; ‘‘an unusual and important con- 
tribution to the library of sociology,’’ are 
some of the phrases appearing in British 


reviews. It should further be noted that 
Mrs. Neff’s work is marked not only by 
thorough research, but also by the skill 
and humor with which her vast array of 
materials has been used to create a picture 
of the women of the times. 

Mrs. Neff is also the author of two 
novels, ‘‘We Sing Diana,’’ 
Voyagers.”’ 


and ‘‘Lone 


THE VERGILIAN CELEBRATION 


The movement to commemorate the two 
thousandth anniversary of Vergil’s birth 
is everywhere meeting with enthusiamsm. 
Italy and France with imposing ceremon- 
ies have already formally inaugurated their 
recognition of the birthday, which will 
occur on the fifteenth of next October. In 
this country, under the sponsorship of the 
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American Classical League, thirty national 
committees are forwarding the undertak- 
ing. Much material is available in the 
form of pamphlets, booklists and book- 
plates for Vergilian readers, music lists, 
calendars, a picture map of the wander- 
ings of Aeneas, numerous plays and pag- 
eants, a bronze commemorative medal, 
et cetera. Lists of this material may be 
obtained from the Service Bureau for Clas- 
sical Teachers, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Membership in the 
League costs one dollar and carries with it 
a year’s subscription to Latin Notes, the 
publication which prints official accounts 
of the progress of the celebration. 

A Vergilian Pilgrimage under the au- 
spices of the Bureau of University Travel 
offers at small cost in July, and again in 
August, a cruise of the Mediterranean 
with visits to the principal points of clas- 
sic interest in Asia Minor, Greece, Sicily, 
Northern Africa, Italy, and several of the 
principal islands. 

Inquiries regarding the celebration may 
be addressed to Dr. Anna P. MacVay, gen- 
eral chairman of committees, at Wadleigh 
High School, New York City. Dr. Mac- 
Vay writes: 


There is a general feeling that Vergil’s message to 
the Romans of the first century B. C. is of like import 
to the world of the twentieth century A. D., and that 
there has never been so remarkable an anniversary or 
one of such deep significance in the literary annals of 
mankind, The three hundred years of Shakespeare 
added to the six hundred of Dante, which we have re- 
cently celebrated, do not equal the half of the bi- 
millenium through which Vergil has continuously 
influenced the world. As a foremost advocate of 
universal peace, of honest toil and the simple life, of 
true patriotism, and of human betterment he is not 
surpassed. 

Clubs and all sympathetic agencies are urged to 
form Vergilian reading groups, present special pro- 
grams, codperate with schools and colleges in local 
projects to honor the Mantuan whom Dante called- 
l’altissimo poeta, and whom Tennyson saluted as: 

‘*Wielder of the stateliest measure 

ever moulded by the lips of man.’ 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INSTITUTE ON THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN 


An institute which will be devoted en- 
tirely to the problems of higher educa- 
tion of women will be held at Alabama 
State College for Women, Montevallo, 
June 19-21. The program includes such 
subjects as the contribution of women’s 
colleges and of coeducation, current not- 
able experiments in women’s education, 
the injection of new subjects into the lib- 
eral arts curriculum for women, and pro- 
fessional objectives in higher education 
forwomen. Among the speakers are Ruth 
Wheeler, director of the Vassar Institute of 
Euthenics; Mrs. Ethel Puffer Howes, di- 
rector of the Institute for Coordination of 
Women’s Interests, Smith College; James 
M. Wood, president of Stephens College; 
Edna White, director of the Merrill-Pal- 
mer school; and Louise Stanley, head of 
the Bureau of Home Economics. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 


Among international congresses which 
are to be held this summer, the following 
are of especial interest to women: 


International Moral Education Congress, The Sor- 
bonne, Paris, September 23-28. Among the 
themes of the Congress will be (1) History 
teaching as an aid to moral education; (2) 
Discipline and autonomy in moral education. 
The secretary is Mr. J. F. Gould, Amorel, 
Woodfield Avenue, Ealing, London, W. 5, 
England. 

Second Pan Pacific Women's Conference, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, during August. There will prob- 
ably be a special meeting of university wo- 
men in connection with this conference. 


STUDENT TRAVEL ABROAD 


The International Confederation of Stu- 
dents has prepared a revised edition of the 
Handbook of Student Travel in Europe, a com- 
panion volume to The Intelligent Student's 
Guide to Europe. It is issued to serve as a 
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supplement to the usual guide-book, pro- 
viding students ‘‘with such information as 
is necessary to enable them to travel with a 
maximum of enjoyment and a minimum of 
expense.’’ This includes, in addition to 
more general information, lists of special 
concessions for students—visas free or at 
reduced rates, free membership in various 
student clubs, reduced transportation char- 
ges, and the like. Addresses of the head- 
quarters of national student organizations 
are given, and also of student hostels, 
clubs, and camps. The Handbook may be 
secured from the World Peace Foundation, 
40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, for one dollar. The Intelligent 


Student's Guide is issued gratis. 


NEW BRANCHES 


With the addition of the branches listed 
below, which have been organized since 
the publication of the last Journat, the 
Association now has 515 branches. 


ARKANSAS-1 EXAS 
Texarkana 
GEORGIA 
Valdosta 
IpaHO 
Boise 
ILLINOIS 
Maywood 
Pekin 
Kansas 
Northwest 
Mississippi 
Grenada 
Missour! 
Chillicothe 
Oxt1o 
Ada 
Kenton 
Zanesville 
OrEGON 
Baker 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Beaver Valley 
West VIRGINIA 
Keyser 
WISCONSIN 
Manotowoc 
























































































































































































































































G2 NEWS OF THE COLLEGES SQ 


SELECTION AND _ TUITION. The 
March and April numbers of the Bryn Mawr 
Bulletin are full of discussion of the two 
storm centers of the educational world— 
entrance requirements and finance. How 
shall the students be selected? And how 
much shall they pay toward the cost of 
their education? 

Bryn Mawr, one of the famous ‘‘Seven 
Women’s Colleges,’’ has traditionally 
kept somewhat aloof from her sister col- 
leges. She has been a smaller college, has 
maintained a graduate school, has from 
the first allowed her students a greater 
measure of social and academic freedom, 
and has, up to 1928, insisted upon her own 
entrance requirements. In 1923, the ‘‘Re- 
port of the Academic Committee’’ tells us 
in the Bulletin for April, the number of 
units required for entrance was reduced 
from twenty to fifteen. 


By 1928 the difficulties of dealing with a larger 
number of successful candidates than the college could 
accomodate forced the decision to abandon the exam- 
inations set by the college in favor of the College En- 
trance Board Examinations . . . . . So far as the 
examination plan based on fifteen units— or the Unit 
Plan—is concerned, there is now practically no im- 
portant difference between our requirements and those 
of other colleges. 


So many of our readers are likely to be 
interested in the compact statement in re- 
gard to the entrance requirements of the 
women’s colleges that it seems worth 
while to quote the following paragraph 
from the report of the Bryn Mawr com- 
mittee. 


While Bryn Mawr has been seeking greater flexi- 
bility within its examination plan, and in certain 
units reducing its requirements, the other eastern col- 
leges have experimented with other plans. Barnard 
will admit on the basis of a psychological examina- 
tion as the only test, when certain requirements made 
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of the school and the individual are duly met. Rad- 
cliffe is still experimenting with the ‘“Without exam- 
nation’ method “‘for girls who have in the last two 
years of the school course ranked among the highest 
seventh of the girls in a graduating class containing at 
least seven girls. All the eastern colleges except 
Bryn Mawr are using the Comprehensive Plan (now 
called the New Plan) under which the student is ex- 
amined in four subjects only and all four examinations 
must be taken at one time instead of in the two divi- 
sions allowed under the Unit Plan. The college de- 
pends on the school reports and estimate of the stu- 
dent’s work for evidence of satisfactory completion of 
other subjects making up the total requirement. 
Within this system there are varying degrees of op- 
tion. Vassar permits choices in all four examina- 
tions and includes among the subjects that may be 
chosen: music (theoretical) and Bible, mediaeval and 
modern European history, and under certain restric- 
tions practical art and music. Most of the other col- 
leges have similar options. At Radcliffe on the other 
hand, the three prescribed subjects almost exactly cor- 
respond with the eight required units at Bryn Mawr 
and the option for the fourth examination must also 
come from the subjects which are allowed with us. 
While Bryn Mawr does not accept the Comprehensive 
Plan, it insists on the comprehensive type of examina- 
tion in English, French, and Latin for candidates enter- 
ing under the Unit Plan. 


The March Bryn Mawr Bulletin published 
a speech of Acting-President Manning 
which is chiefly concerned with the forth- 
coming increase in tuition fee at Bryn 
Mawr. This increase, of $100 for under- 
graduate students and $50 for graduate stu- 
dents, is something more than an increase; 
it is the first step in a new policy ‘‘that the 
students shall pay a larger share of the cost 
of tuition.’” There follows, of course, the 
statement that the college must prepare to 
budget for a proportionate increase in 
student help, for ‘‘Never to lose a good 
student is an essential part of the whole 
plan.’’ And those whom it may concern 
are warned that this is but the first of a 
series of increases. ‘“‘We are all con- 
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cerned,’” says Acting-President Manning, 
“that further increases shall not go into 
effect too rapidly. Miss Park [Bryn 
Mawr’s absent president] had thought that 
there should perhaps be an increase similar 
to the one next year, every four years until 
the figure aimed at was reached.’’ She 
then emphasizes the point that in the face 
of such increases the alumnae must be un- 
remitting in their efforts to raise money for 
scholarship help. ‘‘From one point of 
view our change of policy will result in our 
begging for funds to secure the best avail- 
able students instead of begging in order 
to secure the best possible faculty.”’ 

All signs point at present toward the 
prospect that education, like medical care, 
will be increasingly paid for by the well-to- 
do beneficiary, who will perforce pay his 
own charges and a portion of his less for- 
tunate brothers’ or sisters’. It is of course 
inevitable that somebody besides the 
teacher and doctor should pay for these vi- 
tal necessities. Even from motives of self- 
interest society must ‘provide both edu- 
cation and health for its members; but the 
policy of making the rich patient pay for 
himself and another has its pitfalls and 
dangers, with which the medical profes- 
sion is now greatly concerned. 


MORE INTERNATIONALISM. Sweet 
Briar has adopted the Junior Year Abroad 
idea, ‘‘in accordance with the system of the 
University of Delaware.’’ That is, the 
“Delaware group’ are picked from the 
juniors of various colleges and study 
abroad under the auspices of the University 
of Delaware. Smith and Vassar send their 
own students and are responsible for them. 

The American building in the Cité Uni- 
versitaire of the University of Paris has 
recently been dedicated, and is ready to 
accomodate three hundred American stud- 
ents. Both men and women will be pro- 
vided for in separate wings of the building. 
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Several other countries have already com- 
pleted their units of this group of resi- 
dential buildings on the outskirts of Paris 
where French and foreign students will be 
lodged, and other houses are under con- 
struction. A common building for all 
students is to be provided, with restaurant, 
library, club-rooms, rooms for meetings, 
and a gymnasium; and playing fields and a 
swimming pool will make their contribu- 
tion to this propitious setting for the crea- 
tion of new bonds of friendship between 
the nations. 

Another symptom of our growing inter- 
national-mindedness is Princeton’s newly 
established ‘‘School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs,’’ which aims at an un- 
derstanding of present-day trends in inter- 
national and world affairs for the student. 
Particular emphasis will be put on the 
training of men for public life or public ad- 
ministration. The governing board will 
include such distinguished names as 
Hughes, Morrow, Davis, and Young. 


ANOTHER ALUMNI UNIVERSITY. The 
list of educational overtures from the uni- 
versities to their alumni which was given 
by Wilfred B. Shaw in the April Journar 
receives an important addition in the an- 
nouncement that an alumni university will 
be held at the University of Michigan 
(where Mr. Shaw is director of alumni re 
lations) during the five days following 
commencement. The ten series of lectures 
which will be given by members of the uni- 
versity faculty deal for the most part with 
contemporary developments in the fields 
covered. 


CHAMPIONING THE LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE. The demise of the liberal 
arts college has been predicted by more 
than one student of educational trends, 
but that colleges of this type are not yet 
ready to give up the ghost supinely was 
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made clear at a conference held recently at 
Chicago. At this meeting representatives 
of some 285 liberal arts colleges made plans 
for a cooperative organization ‘‘to set 
forth the place of the liberal arts college in 
the American scheme of education and to 
consider methods for securing funds for 
future development.”’ 

School and Society points out that one- 
fourth of the college and university stud- 
ents in this country are enrolled in some 
one hundred highly endowed institutions 
which hold about three-fourths of the to- 
tal college and university endowment 
funds. The remaining institutions pro- 
vide for three-fourths of the students on 
about one-fourth of the total endowment 
funds held by institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States. The Liberal 
Arts College Movement inaugurated at 
Chicago will be a cooperative movement 
closely affiliated with the Association of 
American Colleges, to seek more adequate 
recognition for these institutions, which 
bear a burden in higher education out of 
all proportion to the support they receive. 


NUMBERS AND MAJORS AT HUNTER 
COLLEGE. A statement issued by Hun- 
ter College takes exception to the figures 
on college enrollment quoted from the 
Christian Science Monitor in the April Jour- 
NAL. Taking into account part-time and 
summer session students, the total enroll- 
ment is given by the registrar as 16,948. 
This figure places Hunter as the sixth 
largest institution of higher education in 
the United States, and the largest woman's 
college. 

Probably an even larger enrollment is 
heralded by the announcement, published 
in the New York Times, that commercial 
majors and a businesss degree have been 
established at Hunter on the same basis 
as academic majors. The broadening of 
the college curriculum was attributed to 
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an increasing demand by the students them- 
selves for preparation for the higher busi- 
ness positions, and to a direct effort on the 
part of the college to meet the situation 
created by the overcrowded conditions in 
the teaching field. 


LAW IN ACTION. An educational 
novelty is the Institute of Law at Johns 
Hopkins University. This is not to be a 
law school but is intended to examine 
‘Jaw in action.”’ It does not exist for the 
purpose of training law students but for 
the study of the success or failure of the 
law in achieving the results for which the 
law exists. This will involve the co- 
operation of specialists in biology, eco- 
nomics, psychology, and other fields. The 
institute was formed in 1928; it is in no 
sense a reformatory body, nor does it 
engage in what is commonly called 
propaganda. It hopes to present from 
year to year scientific studies, setting forth 
what the staff of the institute believe to 
be the facts relative to the particular part 
of our legal system under investiga- 
tion. 


THE RETURN OF THE DEAN. The 
election of Alice C. Lloyd as dean of wo- 
men at the University of Michigan defin- 
itely marks the end of an experiment 
which has attracted much attention from 
those concerned with the education of 
women. In 1926 President Little reor- 
ganized the office of dean of women at 
Michigan, and created a committee of 
three to take over the duties formerly as- 
signed tothe dean. This was one of three 
instances noted by Dorothy Stimson in the 
January JourNat, of the substitution of a 
committee for a single individual to handle 
the dean’s work. Miss Lloyd, who will 
take office July 1, has been a member of the 
committee since its creation. 
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Emma Willard: Daughter of Democracy. By 
Atma Lutz. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. Pp. 
vil1,291. $4.00. 

A college education comes so easily to 
the women of the present generation that 
they seldom think of the struggles it cost 
the generation of a century ago to get even 
secondary education. Surely as a matter 
of general education every college woman 
should read the lives of Emma Willard, 
Mary Lyon, Catharine Beecher, Lucy 
Stone, and the other pioneers whose efforts 
made smooth the way for later genera- 
tions. 

Of this group Emma Willard was the 
first. In 1787, when she was born, ‘‘fe- 
male education,’’ so-called, was practi- 
cally non-existent, but this intelligent and 
enterprising young person undertook to 
teach herself. At the age of twelve she 
began the study of geometry, drawing geo- 
metrical figures on the white marble 
hearth of her home. Such study was con- 
sidered not only unlady-like but actually 
menacing to the race. It was, however, 
not the only presumptuous thing she did 
in her desire to open the field of education 
to women. On she forged, with one 
venture after another, until in 1819 she had 
the hardihood to present to the New York 
legislature a ‘‘Plan for Improving Female 
Education’’ which had already been re- 
ceived with encouragement by Governor 
Clinton. This ‘‘Plan,’’ which has been 
called the ‘Magna Charta of the rights of 
women in education,”’ laid the foundation 
upon which every woman's college and 
higher institution to which women are 
admitted may now be said to rest. 

Miss Lutz sets forth the events of Emma 
Willard’s career in a very interesting 
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manner. The founding of Troy Female 
Seminary is the one best known. It 
should be to Miss Willard’s credit equally 
that as early as 1820 she published a plan 
under the title, ‘“‘Universal Peace to be 
Introduced by a Confederacy of Nations 
Meeting at Jerusalem,’’ and in 1864 she 
published another in which she suggested 
that the nations of the world form a per- 
manent judicial tribunal to which by 
mutual consent their disputes might be 
referred. 

Miss Lutz has given us a very readable 
as well as significant record of a rich life 
and interesting personality. 

Marion TALBOT 


Be 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The Trend of the American University. By 
Davip Srarr Jorpan. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. Pp. 126. $7.50. 
Last of the university giants of a former 

generation—Eliot, White, Gilman, 

Angell, Harper—David Starr Jordan has 

assembled three of his addresses which 

dwell on progress in the development of 
liberal educational ideas in our American 
universities. With pious affection the 

Stanford University Press has printed beau- 

tifully a book of one hundred and twenty- 

six pages bound in suede leather of Stan- 
ford crimson. The binding ‘“‘dates’’ the 
book as of the Elbert Hubbard nineties, 
and some of President Jordan's figures of 
speech ‘‘date’’ likewise—'‘If all are ad- 
mitted, the same curriculum becomes like 
an American horse-car, with standing 
room only and no space to turn around,” 

‘the patch work stage of curriculum mak- 

ing,’’ and a reference to a New York 

college president who regarded the modern 
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subjects as “‘side-fixings’’—but in Dr. 
Jordan’s ideas of 1887 there is nothing, 
unfortunately, which can be called out of 
date in 1930. Indeed the proposals made 
in 1887 by the newly elected president of 
the College Association of Indiana re- 
garded as radical then have now been 
generally accepted—all but one. In 1887 
Dr. Jordan was encouraging the new sub- 
jects, especially the sciences, in the same 
year that James MacAlister at the Modern 
Language Association meeting in Phila- 
delphia was urging the addition of the 
literature of Dante, Cervantes, Shake- 
speare, and Goethe to a curriculum which 
had included only the ancient classics. 
In 1887 Dr. Jordan was insisting that the 
college was a temporary feature of Ameri- 
can education bound to disappear because 
the best of the colleges would follow 
the example of Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton and become universities, while the 
others would become academies. That is 
the one thought of 1887 not yet generally 
accepted; yet on the very day this is writ- 
ten the newspapers carry the announce- 
ment that the University of Wisconsin pro- 
poses to reorganize its curriculum and to 
confer the master’s degree at the end of 
four college years. 

“An Apology for the American Univers- 
ity,’ the second paper, was the 1898 com- 
mencement address at Stanford. The 
third contribution, ‘“The American Uni- 
versity System, Past and Present,’’ was 
written in 1927, ten years after Dr. Jor- 
dan became President-Emeritus. In 1898 
Dr. Jordan wrote: 


Not all the critics in business life taken together have 
done one-tenth as much to make education practical 
as has any one of the great university presidents of our 
time. Let us mention, for example, Eliot and White 
and Angell and Tappan. Under the hands of these 
men, and others like these, the whole face of higher 


education in America has changed in the last twenty 
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years, and the change has been in every way toward 
greater usefulness and practicality. 


That is something for the 1930 partisans of 
vocational education on the one hand and 
the liberal arts college on the other to 
ponder. 

Best message of all to our contemporary 
defenders of academic freedom is the 
dedication of the latest book by this happy 
veteran: 

To the ‘‘Old Guard”’ at Stanford 
Who loyally worked together 
To build up a new university on 
a cornerstone of freedom and 
cooperation 


Dr. Jordan’s last word is worth remem- 
bering. 
Davip ALLAN RoBERTSON 
American Council of Education 


The American Scholar: A Study in Literae 
Inhumaniores. By NorMan Foerster. 


Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1929. Pp. 67. 


$1.00. 

In a slender, well set up little volume, 
Professor Foerster protests against the 
ultra-scientific obsession of literary and 
historical scholars today, which parallels 
the materialism and mechanism that dom- 
inate contemporary civilization in general. 
His aspersions are particularly directed 
against the training of graduate students 
in our universities in the field of literary 
history. It is no new complaint that 
candidates for the doctorate are deflected 
from the verdant fields of literature to the 
arid deserts of philology and historical 
research, and one deprecates with the au- 
thor the turning out of technicians with 
mechanized minds devoted to microscopy 
and the card index, rather than with ‘‘ap- 
titude for entering intuitively into the 
inwardness of art’’; one also deplores 
departmental rivalry and the ‘effort to 
keep up with other scholars,’’ the harping 
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upon ‘productive scholarship’’ and ‘‘con- 
tribution to the sum of knowledge,’ in- 
stead of making ‘“‘the final goal of our 
research to understand and interpret the 
life of man.”’ 

In his chapter on ‘‘Critical Literary His- 
tory,’ Professor Foerster discusses the 
necessity to ‘‘set about restoring the tra- 
ditional alliance of scholarship and criti- 
cism, the divorce of which has worked 
such injury to both and played havoc with 
education." This chapter raises some 
worth-while queries and is perhaps the 
most arresting portion of the book. In 
the final chapter dealing with educational 
palliatives one suspects the hard riding of 
a hobby and marks an over-emphasis on 
the power of the ‘‘scientific hierarchy still 
entrenched in our colleges and universi- 
ties.’’ Arethe progressives, then, making 
no headway toward the light? 

Exeanor Louisa Lorp 


Current Educational Readjustments in Higher 
Institutions. Yearbook XVII of the 
National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. v, 178. 
$1.00. 

Some Aspects of Current Efforts to Improve 
College Instruction. By Froyp W. Reeves 
and Joun D. Russetx. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service. Lexington, 
Ky.: The University of Kentucky, Dec., 
1928. Pp. 95. $.50. 

The two publications listed above 
describe efforts that are being made to 
improve instruction in higher institutions 
and summarize the results of published 
studies relating to methods of instruction. 
At a time when so many colleges, univer- 
sities, and professional schools are experi- 
menting with ways and means of improv- 
ing teaching methods and curricula, re- 
ports of this type are of great interest and 
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value. The Bulletin of the University of 
Kentucky is a direct supplement to the 
Yearbook. 


Some College Students and Their Problems. 
By Luetta C. Presszy. Columbus: The 
Ohio State University Press, 1929. Pp. 
vi, 97. $.65. 

‘In American colleges over one-half of 
all students who enter fail, for one reason 
or another, to graduate.’’ The writer has 
undertaken in this study (based largely 
upon her work with a ‘“‘Rehabilitation’’ 
class for probation students) to analyze 
the problems confronting the student, 
believing that if students and instructors 
have a clear understanding of the true 
causes back of student failure they will be 
able to deal constructively with each situ- 
ation. Each of the six chapters is devoted 
to a special type of problem—study, 
health, family, social, moral, vocational. 
Each chapter opens with a review of the 
special type of problem, continues with 
several illustrative case studies, and 
closes with a discussion of what the 
student and his college or university may 
do to adjust the difficulties. The book is 
well written, sound, and forceful. 


Ten Years of Educational Research, 1918-1927. 
By Watrer S. Monrogz, Cuartes W. 
Opett and others. Urbana, Ill.: The 
University of Illinois, 1928. Pp. 367. 
$1.00. 

This book is somewhat the same type as 
the two noted above. It, however, in- 
cludes the whole field of educational 
research and relates to schools as well as to 
colleges. Following a general survey of 
educational research prior to and during 
the period 1918-1927, Chapters IV and V 
review the principal researches and publi- 
cations in educational measurement and in 
curriculum research. Part II of the bulle- 
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tin lists all ‘‘worth-while’’ reports of 
educational research and related mate- 
rials (3,650 titles) published during the 
ten years. 


The Students Speak Out! 
Twenty-Two Colleges. New York: The 
New Republic, 1929. Pp. 269. $1.00. 
In this presentation of the students’ 

point of view we find that, after all, the 
criticisms which the students have to 
make are very largely the same that we 
have been hearing from their elders. 
Most of the twenty-two students contribut- 
ing essays may be said to agree in con- 
demning the system of marks, grades, 
diplomas, and degrees; in objecting to 
separate, unrelated courses; in advocating 
an individualized education; in approving 
methods which will relate fields of knowl- 
edge and which will make college work a 
definite preparation for “‘life’’; in wishing 
to ‘‘study with”’ their professors rather than 
be ‘‘taught by’’ them; in approving meth- 
ods through which students may become 
actively critical rather than passively 
receptive, and through which they may 
be encouraged to do independent, inten- 
sive work in some particular field. Quite 
generally these twenty-two students re- 
gard the Swarthmore honors plan, the Har- 
vard tutorial system, the Wisconsin Ex- 
perimental College, the Antioch plan, as 
admirable reforms. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Fellowships and Other Aid for Advanced Work. 
Compiled by Grace Hays JoxHNson. 
Bulletin No. 3, Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations. Greensboro, 
N. C.: The North Carolina College for 
Women, January 1930. Pp. 413. $1.00. 
The third bulletin of the Institute of 

Women’s Professional Relations is a con- 

centrated storehouse of that information 


A Symposium from 


F. ¥.. 
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for which persons needing financial aid in 
graduate work have formerly been forced 
to search far and wide. With one or 
two exceptions, there has been no compar- 
able publication. This study covers fel- 
lowships of all kinds and classes for both 
men and women; it gives estimated ex- 
penses at various graduate and professional 
schools; it is made peculiarly valuable by 
the fact that it will be kept up-to-date by 
a supplement which will be issued each 
January. The bulletin lists all fellow- 
ships, scholarships, assistantships, and 
special grants for advanced work having 
a value of $250 or more for the academic 
year. Awards unrestricted as to subject 
are grouped in Chapter I. Chapter II is 
devoted to industrial awards. Each of the 
succeeding chapters contains the awards 
in a given field of study. For each award 
the information given is usually the fol- 
lowing: title of award; amount; office to 
which application is to be made; date by 
which application must be in; require- 
ments; place of study. 

This is decidedly the most complete 
of the few compilations of graduate 
scholarships and fellowships. 


RB 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


F. V.S. 


The Psychology of Adolescence. By Fowxer 
D. Brooxs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1929. Pp. 652. 
$3.00. 

Groups of university women who were 
studying the adolescent child last year 
greeted the appearance of Leta Holling- 
worth’s Psychology of the Adolescent with 
delight, for the stimulating discussion 
which it provoked. This year we have a 
volume suited to more serious study; 
indeed so complete and thorough is Pro- 
fessor Brooks’ Psychology of Adolescence 
that it may well be used as a basis for 
group work throughout the year. 


XXI1il, 





REVIEWS 


Every phase of adolescent growth toward 
an integrated adult personality is developed 
by the author, although inevitably those 
fields in which little experimental work 
has been done are treated less fully than 
those which have been studied intensively. 
The book is richly crammed with the 
results of the author's painstaking and 
critical examination of the experimental 
work which has a bearing on the subject. 
He has throughout stressed the continuity 
of development in the child, and has thus 
discarded much of the older material from 
which arose the idea of abrupt changes 
and awakenings during adolescence. 

It is particularly gratifying to have in a 
single volume such an abundance of up-to- 
date, pertinent, sifted material, and so 
excellent a bibliography. Hitherto the 
individual interested in the adolescent 
years could turn to no single book which 
presented a general summary of the field. 
Occasionally the brevity with which 
statements are made by the author leads 
to the formation of a wrong impression, 
which would not arise had space permitted 
fuller explanations. 

The book has a decidedly concrete and 
practical application, a result of the fact 
that it it was written to meet the ques- 
tions and needs of the author’s many 
students. It is one of the important con- 
tributions of the year among educational 
books. 

Marion L. Farcre 
Institute of Child Welfare 


University of Minnesota 


Be 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Social Psychology of International Conduct. 


By Georce Matcoitm Stratton. New 

York and London: Appleton, 1929. 

Pp. x, 387. $3.00. 

In his recently published book, Social 
Psychology of International Conduct, Professor 
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George M. Stratton of the University of 
California has made some attempt to bring 
together the science of politics and the 
science of psychology. He has pro- 
ceeded in the belief that ‘‘war prevention 
is a peace time enterprise,’’ and that poli- 
tics, education, and scientific research 
must proceed hand in hand to make inter- 
national war improbable and to lay the 
foundations of a more constructive inter- 
national life. Professor Stratton examines 
the social forces that make and sustain 
nations, as well as prejudices and motives 
that move large political groups in their 
relations with one another. He exhibits 
some tendency to talk of ‘‘nations’’ as 
psychological units, and to ignore the 
forces in the world today that are building 
up other interest-groups across territorial 
boundaries. The sections of the book 
devoted specifically to the problem of war 
are the best, emphasizing the rdle that 
knowledge must play in international 
affairs, along with good will. 

Written as the result of several years’ 
work with classes in social psychology 
at the University of California, this book 
is designed to fill a long-felt need of a text 
for the newer type of course on interna- 
tional affairs. It is well arranged and 
well written, so that it would serve 
equally well for the general reader. 


Why We Fought. By C. Hartizy Grat- 
tan. New York: The Vanguard Press, 
1929. Pp. xv, 453. $3.50. 

Popular interest in the historical aspects 
of the World War has until recently cen- 
tered in the “‘war guilt’’ controversy, 
largely because of its implications for 
present international questions such as 
reparations and boundary revision. Now 
it is turning toward events and movements 
of the war itself, and in the United States 
it is natural that this shift of interest 
should be directed first toward our own 
participation. The World War Supple- 
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ments to Foreign Relations of the United 
States for 1914 and 1915 have increased 
this interest by providing documentary 
accounts of our relations with both bellig- 
erents and neutrals during those years. 
Why We Fought, by C. Hartley Grattan, 
is an account of the development of opin- 
ion in the United States between August 
1914 and April 1917, together with the 
story of the events which led up to the 
American declaration of war. If the 
author has a thesis it is that the Allies were 
clever propagandists, and that by propa- 
ganda and economic interest the American 
people were led to champion the Allied 
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cause, while many of the events that actu- 
ally put the United States into the war 
were the result of a shortsighted German 
policy. But he is more interested in re- 
constructing a period and telling a story 
as objectively as possible, than in proving 
a thesis. Those who seek a metaphysical 
or poetic explanation of American partici- 
pation in the war will probably think Mr. 
Grattan’s book disappointing. Those 
who want to readjust their views of the 
war in accordance with the perspective of 
today will find it both satisfying and 
challenging. 
E. C. 


MISCELLANY 


A Study of Immigrant Women. In 
view of the present agitation for a wiser 
immigration program and the national 
campaign against illiteracy, special atten- 
tion will be given to Bulletin 74 of the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, The Immigrant Woman and Her Job. 
This bulletin represents a study, through 
personal interviews, of over 2100 foreign- 
born women wage earners of more than 
2§ nationalities; and illuminating data, 
plentifully colored with human interest, 
are given on such topics as the women’s 
efforts to find work, irregularity of em- 
ployment, working conditions, education, 
home responsibilities, and living stand- 
ards. The problem of education involved 
is indicated by the fact that less than 
one-third of these women could read Eng- 
lish, and fewer still could write it. Of 
nearly 1500 who were at least fourteen 
years old on arrival in this country, about 
half had never learned to speak English. 
One of the most significant sections deals 
with the effect of language handicaps on 
finding employment. 


Books of 1929. Each year since 1919 
the American Library Association has 


issued a list of the two hundred books 
which some sixty representative libra- 
rians throughout the country consider the 
most useful books of the previous year. 
Booklist Books r929 furnishes an interesting 
contrast with the first list ten years ago. 
We find the preponderance of war books, 
characteristic of the 1919list, disappearing, 
and in marked contrast to the partisanship 
of the first post-war discussions of the 
great struggle is the appearance of two 
books by German authors—July r4 and All 
Quiet on the Western Front—in the brief list 
of the war books of 1929. The number of 
books on aviation jumps from one in 1919 
tosevenini1g929. The popularity of biog- 
raphy is attested by the inclusion of 27 
biographies in the latest list, as compared 
with 16 ten years ago; and the growing in- 
terest in religion and philosophy leads to 
an increase from 5 to 16 titles in this field. 
Comment on public taste may be derived 
from the fact that the names of Ellen Glas- 
gow, Edith Wharton, Hugh Walpole, P. 
G. Wodehouse, and Sinclair Lewis appear 
in both selections; whereas the names of 
Ethel M. Dell, Zane Grey, Harold Mac- 
Grath, and others writing in similar vein, 
included in 1919, are not in the latest list. 





JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


News of Women’s Work and Educa- 
tion. The Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, has been led by the many requests 
received for news of women in various 
fields, to bring out a ‘‘clip sheet,’’ en- 
titled Women’s Work and Education, in 
which will be gathered the information on 
women’s activities which the Institute 
gleans from many sources. The March 
issue, which is the first, announces: 
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Each issue will contain news items, a brief discus- 
sion of two or three fields of work with suggested 
reading for further study, news of the colleges, reviews 
of some of the newer books and an annotated list of 
books and articles. 

The needs of the college students, and of the deans, 
counselors and personnel officers in college and high 
school will be uppermost in mind in the selection of 
material but the Clip Sheet will also try to serve those 
interested in women’s work from the business, the 
professional, and the study club angle. 


The new periodical will appear six times 
ayear. The subscription price is $2.50. 


JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


As a writer of novels and plays, Zona 
Gale needs no introduction to JourNAL 
readers. Even more significant, in con- 
nection with her discussion of academic 
freedom, is the fact that she has for years 
been a member of the Board of Regents of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

When Bulletin 23 of the Carnegie 
Foundation stirred up such a furor as to the 
evils of college athletics, it was noticeable 
that the debate was confined to sports for 
men. The Journat therefore asked W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr., professor of education 
at Swarthmore, to draw on his compre- 
hensive survey of The Literature of American 
College Athletics (Carnegie Bulletin 24) to 
give our members a picture of the status 
of college athletics for women. 

Laura F. Ullrick teaches history in the 
New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois, and served as chairman of 
the Committee on Historical Textbooks 
whose extensive survey was reported in 
the Journat for June 1929. 

P. G. Agnew is secretary of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association, an organiza- 
tion which has already been instrumental 
in establishing standards in a large number 
of industries, through bringing together 
fepresentatives of all important groups 


interested, and through furnishing in- 
formation essential to this work. 

E. D. Grizzell, who is professor of 
secondary education at the University of 
Pennsylvania, made a study of English 
secondary schools in connection with ar- 
ranging for the exchange between adminis- 
trators and teachers of English secondary 
schools and those from corresponding 
types of schools in this country. 

Esther L. Richards, who is associate 
professor of psychiatry at Johns Hopkins 
and an authority on problems of adoles- 
cence, is a member of the Educational 
Policies Committee of the A. A. U. W. 

Fowler D. Brooks has recently resigned 
as associate professor of education at Johns 
Hopkins to accept the position of head 
of the Departments of Education and 
Psychology at De Pauw University, 
Indiana. His book, The Psychology of 
Adolescence, has received nation-wide recog- 
nition, and is soon to appear in an English 
edition. 

Myra Rankin Green is _ secretary 
of the Junior Employment Service of 
the San Francisco Public Schools co- 
operating with the Junior Division Em- 
ployment Service of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. - 





CONCORD SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tuomas Watney Surette, Founder and Director 
Sixteenth Year—June 23 to July 18, 1930 
Circular on Application 


11th Year For Children 
6-16 Years 


Experienced In the Home 
Sympathetic Care i. 
A Modern School with Progressive Methods based 


il logy. 
Teel health contivone, éman Chevy Chase 
Country School 


classes. Individual develop- 
ment. Address 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase, Maryland 





THE LOW AND HEYWOOD SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 


Shippan Point Stamford Connecticut 


Emphasizing college preparation. General 
Course. One year intensive college prepa- 
ration. Junior school. Founded 1865. 


EDGEWOOD 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls from 
Kindergarten to College. Separate Dormitory Build- 
ing for the older boys. Twenty-acre campus, athletic 
field, skating, eki-ing. Illustrated catalogue describes 
activities and progressive aims 


E. E. Laneoury, Principal, 200 Rock Ridge 





Marlborough School for Girls 
Established 1889 
Junior and Senior High School 
Resident and Day Departments 
Accredited College Preparation 


Supervised Sports 
Ava 8. Buake, A.B., Principal 
6029 West Third Street, Los Angeles 


School of Nursing 
of Yale University 


Twenty-eight month course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Nursing 


Two or more years of approved college work required for 
admission. Scholarships available. Educational facilities of 
Yale University open to qualified students. For catalog address: 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE’S 
Camp Literature Prize Book By Bernarp S. MAson 
CAMPING AND EDUCATION 
Camp Problems from the Campers’ Viewpoint 
One of the most thoughtful and thought-provoking studies ever made of 
this growing educational-recreational movement, and from a new angle 
—parents, teachers, camp leaders should study it—Decidedly interest- 
ing reading . . . Elbert K. Fretwell, Teachers College, Columbia. 
284 pages, Illustrated. Bibliography, Subject Index. $3.00 net. 
Address orders to: 
M. Mercer KeEnpIG, Department of Education, 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York. 


A Profession for 


the College Woman 





DREXEL LIBRARY SCHOOL 
A one year course for college graduates; 
confers the degree B. S. in L. S. 
SUMMER LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 
A six weeks’ course for school librarians. 
July 7th to August 16th 


THE DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia 


A Country School in a Model Town 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
EMPHASIS ON COLLEGE PREPARATION 


Elective courses for students not preparing 
for College. 


Augusta Choate, Vassar, A.B., A.M. 
Principal 
1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded in 1803 A Leading New England Junior College 


A Two-Year College Course for Preparatory and 
High School Graduates. Excellent courses in Music, 
Art, Public Speaking, and Household Arts. 

Separate Two-Year College Preparatory School 
which completes preparation for Eoadlen Women’s 
Colleges and Bradford Junior College. 


Professionally Trained and Experienced Instructors. 
Expert Educational and Personal Counselling. 


40-acre Campus, Swimming-pool, Gymnasium, En- 
dowed Library, Well-equipped Science Laboratories 


KATHARINE M. DENWORTH, Ph.D., President 


Box 65 Bradford, Massachusetts 


Abbot Academy 


1828-1930 


For a Century One of New 
England’s Leading Schools 
for Girls. 

Advanced Courses for High 
School Graduates. College 
Preparation. Exceptional Op- 
portunities in Art and Music 


Outdoor Sports. 


aaaiits For Catalog Address 
Bertha Bailey, Principal 
Box D Andover, Mass. 


For SUMMER and WINTER 
‘‘Meal Planning Simplified” 


Shall the Children’s bodies starve in the midst 
of plenty? Shall their Teeth, Bones, Vital 
Organs, etc., suffer by neglect?—even before 
they are born? 


No wise parent or friend would hazard such a 
possibility, with the latest knowledge of pre- 
vention and relief available in this condensed 
and usable form. 


Any of the 12 pages is worth the cost 


Send 50c to Spencer H. Kerr, 
1001 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


Get an extra copy for a friend. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
$10.00 PER INCH 








